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Wwe had no poetical translation of Persius, nor indeed: of 
any antient poet, before the days of Dryden. As to 
Holyday, and others who had partially attempted the task, 
their efforts were so many additional proofs’ of the truth of 
that stalest of old adages, *¢ poeta nascitur, non fit :” but Dryden, 
even when a boy, revived and embodied the spirit of Persius. 
He translated some of this poet while he was at Westininster 
school, and with peculiar propriety dedicated the fifth Satire 
to his reverend instructor. Doubtless, under the tuition of 
Busby, aided by his own transcendent genius, he became 
sufficiently acquainted with the doctrines of the poet, and 
with much of the other preliminary or collateral knowlege 
which was requisite for a proper interpretation of his Satires ; 
and consequently he has given the general meaning of ‘Persius 
with fidelity as well as with animation, though too often from 
choice, but still more often from carelessness, he has substi- 
tuted thoughts of his own for those of his author. Sometimes 
we are glad of the exchange ; and the readers of Dryden’s age 
were not so fastidious with regard to the accuracy with which 
every image and even word of a Greek or Roman writer was 
presented to them, as the hypercritical spirit of our own times 
compels all those authors to be, who are ambitious of the 
name of classical scholars. Yet, it must be confessed, Dryd@h 
was too original to become a thoroughly good translator, 
which is an inferior character, and can only be justly played 
by an inferior actor. Learning and judgment are indispen- 
sably necessary for the due discharge of this office, together 
with a facility of versification, whatever may be thought by 
some remaining disciples of the rugged school: but these 
three qualifications are not sufficient to constitute a poet. ~ 
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§ Howes’s Translation of Persius. 


in a word, must complete this extraordinary union of divine 
qualities ;—and Imagination will destroy the translator. 

Our particular illustration, however, of Dryden’s excel- 
lencies or defects in his Persius, must be reserve’ to the 
comparison which, in the course of this article, we si.all in- 
stitute between his translation, that of Brewster, and that of 
Mr. Howes. Of Thelyphthora Madan’s version, we have 
spoken in our Ixxxist vol. p. 481., and of Mr. Drummond’s 
elegant but too paraphrastic composition, in our xxvith 
wol. N.S. p.go. | 

Concerning the specific character of his author, Mr. Howes 
observes, ‘ He that is fond of arch raillery at the foibles of 
mankind, will prefer Horace; he that burns with indignation 
at its vices, will cry up Juvenal ; and a third, who relishes 
keen irony and jeering sarcasms: at its absurdities, will attach 
himself to Persius.’— Where is the nice distinction between 
the foibles and the absurdities of mankind ? Between raillery 
and sarcasm a difference certainly prevails ; and it is the 
manner in which they treat the same subjects, not the sub- 
jects themselves, that forms the difference between the first 
and the last of these writers. Horace may be distinguished 
as easily from Persius, as any courteous, good-humoured, and 
pleasant writer may be known from one who is stoical, dif- 
ficult, and severe ; and Juvenal may be distinguished as easily 
from them both, as a genuine poet in the first case may be 
known from an agreeable essayist in measured prose, (or, at 
best, slip-shod verse,) and in the other, from a boyish philoso- 
pher, who wrote better verse than Horace, but is much in- 


ferior to him as an useful and practical satirist. Not that the 


verse of Persius (with the exception of several brilliant pas- 
sages) is to be compared to the verse of Juvenal. As to his 
matter, it is a proof indeed of perverted taste to assimilate it in 
point of dignity, interest, or any kind of excellence, with the 
themes discussed by the glowing and indignant virtue of 
Juvenal ; or, in many instances, to the more profitable and 
engaging subjects which call forth the sensible though too 





«@ecommodating morality of Horace. Persius is the. least 


practical author of the three; and he deals too largely in 
the abstract precepts of his peculiar philosophy, which aré 


' frequently: not reducible to human action. He is in a 


word a young Stoic ; and a poet (for such he was in an 
eminent degree, we think, by nature,) thrown away upon 

stoicism. | 
We are far from agteeing with St. Jerom, (or indeed from 
believing that St. Jerom, according to the story, affirmed) that 
Persius should be cut in pieces, and cast into the fire, in 
order 




















Howes’s Translation of Persius. 3 


order to see whether there was anything more intelligible in 
his inside than the worthy father could discover without :—on 
the contrary, we imagine with Mr. Gifford (who, we hear, and 
we hope, is engaged on this author,) that Casaubon could have 
defended the seeming unintelligibility of Persius more man- 
fully than he has defended it, ** had he not been over-awed by 
the brutality of the elder Scaliger.” To understand and 
appreciate the Satires of Persius, we must be familiar with the 
doctrines of Zeno, and we must remember in whose reign he 
lived ;—that, although young, he had the advice of Cornutus 
to cheek the ebullitions of youthful spleen and contempt;— 
that he could not even criticize, in plain language, the literary 
follies of the Emperor, without danger;—and in short, that 
his natural taste, the mode of his education, and the circum- 
Stances of the times in which he lived, all contributed to 
render him (what he wished and conceived himself to be) a 
reserved and dignified, rather than an open and entertaining 
writer,—and at all events, to a certain degree, involved him 
in obscurity. 

If against all these considerations we set the argument that 
he could not be afraid, of speaking out, when he confined the 
reading of his verses to a few friends, and that his Satires 
were not published till the objects of them and he himself were 
consigned to the grave, we must then conclude that he does 
not deserve to be understood, since he did not chuse to be 
understood ; and what we before attributed to his caution as 
a man, we must detract from his genius as a poet, and really 
allow him to be the Lycophron of the Latins. ‘This, however, 
as we have before stated, we are by no means disposed to 
admit. — Another distinction, similar to that which is above 
examined, between the character of his author and those of 
Horace and Juvenal, is attempted by Mr. Howes in his In- 
troduction. ‘ Horace (he says) raised a laugh at the lighter 
foibles of the world, rather than a sneer at its vanities, or 2 
frown at its crimes.’—Now the first and the last members, of 
this sentence may be put in opposition to each other cleaply 
enough : but the first and the second cannot, with equal 
clearness. It is scarcely possible to laugh at folly without 
sneering at vanity, and vice versd. If Mr. H. means to allude 
to the sarcastic sneers of Persius at the vanity of some of his 
poetical contemporaries, and Nero among the rest, let us 
remind him that the passage in Horace, : 


“ Furius hybernas cand nive conspuet Alpes,” 


{not to mention many others,) is precisely such a sneer. If he 
means to praise the satire of his author on avarice, gluttony, 
B 2 and 
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A Howes’s Translation of Persius. 


and other more enormous vices, here Persius resembles 
Juvenal in indignation, and certainly ‘raises a frown at the 
crimes of mankind.’ Mr. H. is judicious in what he says 
concerning the oblique strokes of satire in Horace ; who hits 
en passant, and does not seem to turn out of his way for the 
purpose of punishing an offender ; and who preserves his good 
humour even in finding fault. ‘This good humour, indeed, he 
carries to an excess, and he only laughs at knaves as well as at 
fools.—Persius is here more correct and decided in his mora- 
lity, and partakes of the honest anger of Juvenal: but as to 
folly or absurdity, we see little reason to distinguish his sneers 
from those of Horace, at bad poets or other nonsensical 
beings. Nor is Mr. Howes, we think, fortunate in his re- 
marks on the ‘ swelling language of Juvenal,’ as he denominates 
it. He quotes a passage from the 6th Satire, © Al/tum Satiré 
sumente cothurnum,’” &e., and observes that ¢ what Juvenal 
expresses an apprehension others will say of him, is not far 
from the truth.’ Had Mr.H. referred to the two words im- 
mediately preceding his quotation, he would have seen that 
Juvenal expresses no apprehension with regard to the opinion 
that may be formed of his style, but, anticipating a supposed 
objection to his veracity, says, “Fingimus hac’—5*6 These stories 
of Roman profligacy are like the inventions of the Greek 
tragedians—I wish they were !” he continues: ‘ but hear that 
criminal confess, and after her confession, believe even the 
tales of Progne and Medea.” ‘To return to Horace and 
Persius. 

A more serious charge than those which are above stated 
must, in our opinion, be brought against the discrimination 
and taste of Mr. Howes. He praises the versification of 
Horace in his Satires, and he contends that these poems are 
written in good hexameters. Surely Mr. H. knows not what 
good hexameters are, if he talks thus. Harace himself con- 
fesses that he writes ‘ sermones repentes per humum ;” and he is. 
for ever repeating this confession, really, if not verbally,, 
throughout (we had almost said) his prose works.—Then to see 
Mr. H. cavilling with ‘the seemingly neghgent verses of 
Horace ;’ and with the character of a poet | 


“ —Parcentis viribus, atque 
Eextenuantis eas consult@?—— 


and with his inappropriate though hacknied quotation, 
“‘ from grave to gay, from lively to severe,” which applies to. 
the matter and not to the manner of a poem, if it applies to 
any thing in this place ;—to see all this were provoking, were 
it not absurd, 


Mr. 











Howes’s Translaticn of Persius. 5 


Mr. H.’s comment on Pope leads him still farther into 
paradox. His quotations— 


‘‘ Satire or sense alas ! can Sporus feel ?”” 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ! 


and— 
« Booth enters—hark ! the universal peal ! 
But has he spoken ?—Not a sylbable”’— 


are not instances of negligent or uneven versification. The 
lines run well and musically. ‘The art lies in the familiarity 
of the illustration in the first instance, and in the colloquial 
ease of the expression in the second. All this confusion arises 
from not distinguishing between smoothness of versification and 
dignity of language: for smooth versification, composed in 
words adapted to heroic subjects, becomes of course dig- 
nified. Mr. Howes is kept in countenance by a much higher 
critic, Dr. Armstrong ; who (according to Mr. H.’s quotation 
from Dr. Warton) thus expresses himselt : “Had Horace written 
his Satires or Epistles in the same kind of numbers with 
Virgil’s Eneid, it would have been a monstrous impropriety ; 
like hunting the fox or the hare on a war-horse, with the 
equipage of a General at a review or in the day of battle. He 
knew very well that in familiar writings dignity of versification 
would be quite ridiculous :’—but not smoothness or evenness 
of versification ; nor should we hunt the fox or the hare on a 
broken-down hack, in an old rusty hat, and in a coat darned to 
hide the holes, because a full suit of regimentals would be 
ridiculous. Such self-evident truths are unworthy of the 
record of a man of genius. Is there not an obvious medium 
between the dignity of Virgil’s numbers (a dignity, by the way, 
much more derived from the language than trom the flow of 
his verse,) and the slovenliness of those of Horace? Has not 
Juvenal, almost throughout his Satires, hit this happy 
medium ?—his few prosaic passages hardly bearing proportion 
to the poetical passages of Horace. We are speaking, be it 
remembered, of rhythm and cadence, as necessary to the 
composition of good hexameter verse.—Has not Persius far 
excelled Horace in his versification ?—-Mr. Howes has, doubt- 
less, either been educated at a public school, or has largely 
quaffed, like many distinguished scholays, from the secret 
fountains of antient poetry. How then can he speak of the 
looseness of the metre of Horace with praise, and imagine that 
it adds even to the humour of his author? Humour is 
heightened in poetry by a musical rhythm. As far as the 
verse of eight syllables will admit of harmonious numbers, 


Butler excels in that harmony; for his pauses and cadences 
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6 Howes’s Translation of Persius. 


are just and pleasing ;—while Donne and Hall, (if we must 
not except the latter, from whose Satires Mr. Howes extracts 
an excellent motto,) and all our older Satirists, either from 
external circumstances or from want of poetical feeling, write 
much more negligently, and of consequence much more 
unmusically, than Horace, from choice or from carelessness, 
wrote in his Satires. Whichever of these causes produced 
the frequently (though by no means universally) halting and 
hobbling, or at all events too humble, verse of these poems, 
it must always be regretted, we think, by readers of any genius 
or any taste, and can only be left to the admiration of the 
very respectable body of hot-headed critics, and cold-blooded 
poets. 

' We shall no farther attend Mr. Howes through the trite 
materials of his Introduction. Horace, Persius, and Juvenal 
have. been fully examined by writers of a superior class. 
Nor shall we dilate on his life of Persius ; in the collection 
and corroboration of which account, from various sources, 
from classical writers, grammarians, and critics, we willingly 


-allow Mr. H. the praise of judgment and of industry. In- 


deed, we think that he is rather eminently qualified for the 
duties of a commentator, when no wrong bias perverts his 
conclusions, and he does not lose himself in too general a view 
of his subject. "We shall with pleasure refer to many useful 
passages in his notes; and of his poetry we shall soon 
proceed to select several specimens, by which our readers may 
decide whether our accompanying opinion of them be founded 
on right or erroneous principles of criticism :—but first let us 
recur to Brewster. 
If we were to judge Brewster by Mr. Howes’s criterion of 
a good poetical style, namely the mixture of even and uneven 
versification, we should declare him to be one of the first of 
poets; and, on the whole, we do think that he is the best 
translator of Persius who has yet appeared. Although, how- 
ever, we highly admire the vigour and the elegance with which . 
he has rendered many of the most striking passages of his 
author, and indeed the general tenour of his version, in which 
freedom and fidelity are happily united ; yet we are not in- 
sensible of the too great familiarity, nay, coarseness of his 
Yanguage, in numerous instances. He is certainly in some 
passages careless, though these are rare, as to the exact sense 
of his author ; and too often culpably inattentive to his own 
manner of expressing it. Nevertheless, take him for all in all, 
he seems to us to have attained, better than any of his com- 
peers, the true medium between a ruggedness of verse too 
barbarous for English peetry, and a polish of expression too 
refined 

















Howes’s Translation of Persius:: 7. 


refined for a translator of Persius. Let us take his description 
of the fashionable poet on the day of recitation, from the first 
Satire; in which the author exposes the bad taste in poetical 
composition. which prevailed at Rome under the reign 


Nero : 


«6 And lo the promis’d day! at length ’tis here : 
New cloath’d, new powder’d, see the wit appear ! 
A finish’d beau, forsooth, behold him stand, 
A birth-d2y jewel sparkling on his hand. 
A soft?ning gargle tunes his warbling throat, 
And fits the varyiag pipe for every note. 
A desk, rais’d high, the list’ning throng controuls, 
He moun's, and out the melting poem rolls. 
His eye a comment to the sense affords, 
And adds lascivious looks to luscious words. 
«© These are the means, the shameful means! that please : 
Rom.’s very nobles own the pow’r of these, 
Scon az ihe lewd, the lust-provoking line, 
(.-ssisted by the soft, salacious whine) 
. Shoots through ihe bones its prurient influence, 
And wakes ihe tickled marrow’s inmost sense, 
Lo, dow they ali a wriggling joy confess, 
And viie applause, in broken sounds, express !” | 
Brewster’s Persius. Satire First. 


In this passage, Brewster is very slightly, if at all, indebted 
to Dryden, but he has improved on him greatly indeed. 
Mr. Howes is perhaps a little obliged to Brewster, but has 
not, in Our opinion, improved on him, “ except as herein after 
excepted.” We extract his lines with pleasure, as affording 
one of the best specimens of poetry in his volume : 


‘ At length this fulsome fustian you recite, 
With sprace-comb’d hair and gown of glossy-white ! 
Throned in the lofty desk you take your stand, 
A birth-day onyx glittering on your hand: 
With liquid gargles first (that every note 
May sottly flow) you rince the pliant throat ; 
Then pausing oft, upon the standers by 
Fling round the luscious leer and languid eye. 
There many a high-born Titus may be view’d, 
Whose faultering tongue, short breath, and gestures lewd, 
Speak how your ticklmg rhymes, like amorous spells, 
Wake slumbering Lust within her secret cells,’ 


The personification of lust, in the concluding line of this 
extract, though well-imagined and expressed, is foreign to the 
spirit of the original: but the whole passage has two ad- 
vantages over that of Brewster ; it is much more compressed, 
and it contains nothing so wide of translation, and so English, as 
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8 Howes’s Translation of Persius. 


the epithet new-powdered. The freedom of Imitation gives in~ 
calculable effect to poetry built on an antient basis ; and Satire 
is rendered immortal, when, divesting itself of the peculiarities 
of time and place, it setzes on similar follies and vices in other 
zras and countries, and preserves the spirit of an original with 
the correctness of a copy. ‘Translation is another thing ;—it 
must be correct ;—and we fear, from the difference of idiom 
in almost all languages, (particularly in the Latin and the 
English,) that it cannot be correct and poetical. Besides these 
difhculties, which must embarrass all translators of Latin 
ponsty into English, the man of genius, the natural poet, will 

ve other obstacles peculiar to himself: but, as these are difh- 
culties by no means necessary to be investigated in a review 
of the present translation of Persius, we shall waive their fuller 
discussion till a more worthy opportunity arises. 

If, in the last passage, any readers have differed from us as 
to the distribution of degrees of honour, or if they know not 
to which candidate to say “* Detur digniori,” let thera consider 
the following lines.—Mr. Howes thus renders Persius, when 
the poet confesses himself ambitious of the praise of good 
judges, and of good judges only, AS A POET; and we 
highly admire the spirit of Persius in this declaration : 


‘ If aught by chance of happier vein appear-- 
In me a chance indeed !—but yet, if e’er 
Some brighter thought be by the muse inspired, 
I am not one that scorns to be admired : - 
To well-earn’d praise I am not callous grown, 
Nor is my heart philosophiz’d to stone. 
Rut that your éravo and bravissimo 
Should be the end and aim of all we do,— 
That flimsy compliment should form the test 
And touch-stone of all merit—’tis a jest ! 
For view these compliments with reason’s eye, 
And mark'how weak they err—how bold they lie ! 
Say, are not these your critics that adore . 
Iliads inspir’d by juice of Hellebore? — 
Should some crude Lordling dictate some poor sonnet, 
Say, are not these the praises pour’d’ upon it? 
And these the fulsome flatteries that attend 
Whatever on a Citron couch is penn’d ?”?— 


Now let us mark Brewster : 


« Tf in my writings, by a luckier hit, 
(Luck it must be) I deviate into wit ; 
Know, then, howe’er 1 scorn applause undue, 
Then, ] can praise accept—approve it too. 
To glory’s charms not callous is my heart, 
Such glory as results from true desert.‘ 


But 
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But that these eulogies of fools should be | 
The final aim—+o that I can’t agree. 
For sift (I beg} all this their mighty praise; 

* Includes it not e’en Labeo’s paltry lays? | 
His very Iliad? and each fustian strain : 
Teem’d from his purg’d, helleborated brain ? | 
Ancludes it not our noble sonneteers, i 
Whose flux of elegy infests our ears? { 
Nay, all the trash that trickles from the heads \ 
Of glutted fops, who loll on citron beds 2” j 





The last four lines appear to us peculiarly energetic. 
In the subjoined passage, though it amplifies the author 
much too liberally, (a fault of which Brewster also is often 
guilty, and which perhaps is made necessary by the very é 


- ment of conveyance for the force and matter and spirit of 
Latin poetry,) yet, we say, Mr. Howes displays considerable 


genius : . 


¢ Had we one spark surviving of the fires 
Which warm’d the manly bosons of our sires, 
Should we not loath with merited disdain 
This washy drivel of a doating brain ? 
Yet such is now the nerveless trash that drips. 
In bubbling impotence from frothy lips ; 
No ray of genius glimmering through the tale, 
That speaks the well thump’d desk or bitten nail !’ 


construction of our language, when it is used as an instru- | 


a a 


' 
f 


| 
| 


Here Mr. Howes far excels Brewster: —but he does it 
(as every translator must excel another) by leaving the body 
and catching the soul of his author. ‘The 4th line of the 
above translation is borrowed and new-clad from Mr. Gifford’s 
jmitation of the same passage in Persius — (see Baviad or 
Meviad) 

«© The ropy drivel of rheumatic brains.” Gifford. 
‘ This washy drivel of a doating brain.? Howes. 


7S} —— aimee 


Old Brewster rises again over the modern in the following 
animated lines, in which Persius indignantly feels, as Juvenal 
felt after him, the comparison between the fear and slavery of 


a Satirist in his own age, and the courage and liberty of those 
before them ! 





“¢ Yet could Lucilius lash a vicious age, 
Mutius and Lupus felt his grinding rage, 
Yet could shrewd Horace, with disportive wit, 
Rally his friend, and tickle while he bit : 
. Winning access, he played around the heart : 
And, gently touching, prick’d the tainted part. ; 
| | The | 
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The crowd he sneer’d * but sneer’d * with such a grace, 
It pass’d for downright innocence of face.” 


Dryden has undoubtedly given a wrong turn to this pas- 


sage :— 
«¢ But made the desperate passes when he smil’d”? 

is a happy metaphor from fencing, but has nothing to do with 
Horace. It may be “a hit! a palpable hit ?’ but it hits 
not the sense of Persius, nor the character of Horace. He 
made no * desperate passes,” as Mr. Gifford observes : but 
we cannot agree with this gentleman in his praise of his friend 
Mr. Drummond’s translation of this passage. It is elegant, but 
unlike Persius. Though Mr. Howes gives the lines a good 
effect, yet, as we have said, we prefer Brewster, who seems to 
us to have here improved on Dryden in the poetry, and to 
have corrected him in the sense. Our readers may listen ta 


Mr. Howes : 

‘ With poignant wit Lucilius lash’d his age, 
And wreak’d on knaves and fools his honest rage ; 
To Lupus oft he told unwelcome truth, 

And Mucius writh’d beneath his grinding tooth. 
Horace reproved the world with gentler wiles, 

And, while he touch’d their foibles, won their smiles = 
With playful raillery and good-humour’d art, 

A welcome guest he flutters round the heart ; 

Bids folly chuckle at her own expense, 

And fairly laughs us into common sense.? 


In the beautiful though ironical verses on the honours paid 


to an undeserving poet, Mr. Howes perhaps excels Brewster : 
but Dryden excels them both, as we might expect, on such an 


opportunity for a burst of song.—Yet the great master wins 


carelessly,—** wins (as the jockies say) in a canter,” and with- 
out putting out half his speed : : 


‘© Then, graciously, the mellow audience nod; 
Is not th’ immortal author made a god? 
Are not his manes blest, such praise to have ? 
Lies not the turf more lightly on his grave ? 
And roses (while his loud applause they sing) 


Stand ready from his sepulchre to spring ?” 
Dryden’s Persius. 


How tame and flat, in Mr. Howes’s translation, is the 


noble appeal of Persius to the admirers of the Old Greek 
Comedy, whom he justly claims for his own readers ? 





* We were about to substitute “ seer’d” for * sneer’d”? in this pase 
sage— supposing ** sneer’d,” used actively, to:be a false print: but it 
may have been admissible 60 years ago. 


¢ Reader! 
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Howes’s Translation of Persius. ar 


¢ Reader! if bold Cratinus thee inspire, 
Or Eupolis with his own frenzy fire ; | ' 
Or that gay humourist delight thee more : 
That set of old all Athens in a roar, 
On these poor pages look, if haply these 
Have aught of kindred merit that can please : 
When the blest vapours which from them proceed 
Have duly purg’d thine ears, approach and read.” __ 
, 





Now Brewster :— 


« Thou then, whom bold Cratinus’ zeal inspires, 
And his free line with generous ardour fires! 
Thou, who grow’st pale o’er Eupolis’s rage, 

Pale o’er the mighty master’s drolling page : 

Come hither too !—If aught more mellow’d here, P 

If, haply, aught more finish’d, strike your ear, 
| 





Let the rare beauties win you to proceed, 
Oh! let your bosom kindle.as you read.” 


This is nature, this is poetry ;—and yet Mr. Howes has 
caught the ¢ blest vapours,’ w ich Brewster missed. We 
will extract his note alsoon this passage, which is creditable to 
his taste, his scholarship, and his modesty : | 


‘¢ Inde vaporata, &c. This has been thought to be a metaphor ' 
borrowed from medical fomentations applied to the ears. I rather j 
think it alludes to the mode of inspiration attributed to some of the 
ancient oracular temples, namely, by vapours issuing from a cavern. 
There is a very fine allusion of the same kind in a passage of Longinus 
which is well worth the transcribing. 

‘ TIoAAo yag wddrotew SeoPogouvracs TvEUAT, TOY AUTO TeOTOY OY xox THY 
Tlvbsay Aoyos ixets resrods wAnosaloucay (dae ‘PHIM’ “EXTI THY ’ANA}~ 
TINEON, ws Qacw, "ATMON’ ENOEON), avtoder tyxvpove tne date 
pouou xabiorapsvny Suvepewss Tapaurinn KXenouwoew xaT” ExmvoLe oUTWS 
GTO THs Tw ceyaswv pEyaroPring eb; Tas tw CndouvTwY EXEWOUS Lunoss ws 
ero keewy oropswyy como Sposees ives Degovratsy vu?’ wy ETETVEOLEVOy Kb Ob LAN Asay 
PoCarrixcty aw Erepwv cuvelourwos meyer C. xi, Sect. 13, 

«¢ Many a writer has been animated with the spirit of another ; in 
the same manner as, it is said, the Pythian priestess, when she mounts 
the Tripod (where, as the poet says, 


renee =e 
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* Inspiring vapours from the cleft arise,’) 


is instantaneously impregnated with the divine influence, and pours 
forth her predictions as the God suggests them. So from the sub- ‘id 
lime specimens of genius left us by the antients, as from those hallowed “4 
; 
} 





orifices above mentioned, certain currents of inspiration are wafted 
into the souls of their followers, by whose energy some writers, who 
have no great elevation of thought to boast of in themselves, are never 
theless actuated till they catch a considerable portion of the fire and 
fervour of their originals.” | | 

‘ In endeavouring to do justice to this brilliant but somewhat ela- 
borate writer in the translation of the above passage, I feel the force 
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of his own observation and long for a whiff of that inspiring steam, 
that ’Aruss afc0s, which he talks of.’ : 

It has struck us, but perhaps we are wrong, that this pas- 
sage of Longinus might be better rendered as follows : 

“ For many are carried along by a divine Spirit, not their 
own, just as the Pythian priestess is agitated, when she ap- 
proaches the Tripod ; where, in the poet’s language, 

‘¢ The bursting ground exhales a hcly breath !’” — 


‘¢ There, at once filled with the divinity, she utters the 
oracles of inspiration. So, from the mighty genius of the 
antients, as from a source equally sacred, some animating 
streams are transfused into the bosoms of their imitators ; and 
souls of no original fire catch an enthusiasm and a majesty 
foreign to their nature.” 

In Mr. Howes’s notes we find much to approve. He is 
evidently well acquainted wish the best commentators on his 
author ; and he judiciously compresses their annotations, 
Yet he does not always borrow his remarks, some of which 
are original, proposed with modesty, and we think successfully 
urged. Those, in which any question of grammatical con- 
struction is discussed, are particularly neat and happy ; and we 
congratulate Mr. H.’s pupils (to whom he alludes in his In- 
troduction) on the benefit which they must derive from such 
an instructor, His quotations and references imply extensive 
reading ; and, which is better, reading perfectly at command, 
We applaud, too, his mode of extracting the kernel and leav- 
ing the husk of a comment. We cannot discourage such an 
author from publishing his intended version of the Satires of 
Horace; because these Satires do not require any very high 
poetical talents to give them a due effect in translation 5, and 
because we are convinced that their sense will be faithfully 
and pleasingly transfused in Mr. H.’s text, and well elucidated 
in his notes. 

For an instance of judicious grammatical observation, we 
must refer to the note on the bombastic verses, “ Berecynthius 
Attys,” &c. line 93 of the first Satire, in the original. It is 
too long and too uninteresting to general readers to extract. 
The following note, which may meet with the approbation of 
some critics, we do not consider as so happy: 


© Per me equidem, &c. One of the most witty passages-in Persiusy 
and which Boileau has thought worthy of imitation ; Sat. ix, 287. 


* Puisque vous Je voulez, je vais changer de stile ; 
Je le declare donc, Quinaut est un Virgile. 
Pradon comme un soleil en nos ans a paru, 
Pelletier écrit mieux qu’ Ablancourt ni Patru. 


Cotin 
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Cotin a ses sermons trainant toute la terre 
Fend les flots d’auditeurs pour aller a sa chaire. 
Pope has imitated one or hoth, Ep. to the Satires, Dial. IT. 128. 
Is that too little 2? Come then, I’ll comply 
Spirit of Arnall! aid me while I lie. 
Cobham’s a coward, Polwarth is a slave, 
&c. te 
‘ Upon which passage Dr. Warton in his notes, after pronouncing 
it a most happy imitation of Persius and Boileau, adds that Pope 
however has plainly the superiority by the artful and ironical com. 
pliments paid to his friends. With the utmost deference to a critic 
of such acknowledged taste and erudition, I must confess that I do. 
not perceive the superiority itself which he mentions, and much less 
can I conceive how the mere cireumstance of the complimentary turn 
which Pope gives to this piece of irony makes him superior here to 
either of his models, supposing (which however is very doubtful) 
that Persius was at all in his eye.’ 


Surely this circumstance, which Warton, with his usual 
taste, has mentioned, deserves the praise bestowed on it. 

We should agree with Mr. H. (see his note, line 134, Sat. 1.) 
that Edictum signified the Preetor’s edict, as it stands, un- 
qualified by any epithet: but, although this sort of study 
might suit the consequential Podestas, or Borough-Magistrates 
to whom Persius alludes in line: 129, a new race of readers, 
namely, the lovers of :mischief, derision, and debauchery, are 
intrcduced after these /Ediles ; and io such men, as Brewster 
observes, the Pretor’s edict would afford little entertainment. 
On the whole,the passage seems one among the many which 
the author has wrapped up in voluntary obscurity by the af- 
fected conciseness of the language; and though, perhaps, the 
words Edictum and Callirhoe told a plain tale to Roman ears 
under Nero, this is only saying that an author wrote intel- 
ligibly to one age and to one country ; which, indeed, is one of 
the drawbacks to the honour of the Satirist. All that he 
writes, nay even a large portion of it, can never obtain im- 
mortality ; for, as Warton well observes, ‘* wit and satire 
are transitory and perishable ; but nature and passion are 
eternal.” 

For another example of grammatical accuracy in Mr, 
Howes, we would refer to his note on the word “ Fbulliat ;” 
line 10 of Satire 2. This reading is surely the right one; and 
the instances of similar licences, adduced from the Roman 
poets by Mr. H., are quite satisfactory.—The word ‘ PgrzZ. 
runt” in Ovid, and similar words, (such, we may add, as 
‘ Misctérunt’ in Virgil,) were wont to appear to us, in our 
boyish days, instances of poetical licence, arbitrarily shortening 
long syllable: but they may be, as Mr. H. says, instances of 
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14 Howes’s Translation of Persius. 
the « being used for the w.—as indeed we thought fuvi- 
orum, pariete, &c. became admissible into the verse by the 
licentious use of the z for the 7.—Sed de his hactenus. 

The opening of the second Satire of Persius, on the proper 
and the improper objects of prayer, has been much and justly 
admired. Plato suggested this poem by his dialogue on 
prayer ; and Juvenal and Seneca have parallel passages: the 
last of whom Mr. Howes has very well translated. He thus 


renders Persius : 
© Welcome once more the fair and festive Day 
Which sheds upon my friend its genial ray, 
And ever, as revolves the silent sphere, 
Adds to his life’s account another year ; 


Sacred to Him that guards the natal hour, 

Now pour the wine, and strew the short-liv’d flow’r,— 
You—who can scorn th’ unrighteous knee to bow, | 
The mutter’d prayer and mercenary vow ; 

Unlike the tribe that raise the suppliant eye 

For what they blush to ask, yet think to buy, 

And in low whispers fee the Gods to hear 

Petitions only meant to meet their private ear.’ 


Brewster appears to us to have contributed somewhat to the 
above ; and we still prefer him to Mr. Howes ;: » 


‘¢ Again, Macrinus, comes the genial day, 

O! note with whiter stone its fairer ray) 
Which, often as revolves the circling sphere, 
Adds to the past account another year, 
Go then, observant of thy natal hour, 
Go, to thy genius a libation pour. 
A plain libation: for thou know’st to join 
No bribe unhallow’d to a pray’r of thine. 
Thine, which can ev’ry ear’s full test abide, . 
Nor need be mutter’d to the gods, aside. 
No! thou aloud may’st thy petitions trust, 


Thou need’st not whisper, other great ones must.” 
: Brewster’s Persius, 


' Dryden’s version of this passage far exceeds both the above 
in spirit: but, as it is well known to. many of our readers, we 
omit it, and proceed to the concluding lines of this Satire. 
Here we shall insert a short extract from a manuscript before 
us, containing a translation (by a young scholar) of the whole 
poem; a translation which ‘appears to us to possess ‘great 
merit. 

_ Persius, after having exposed the wickedness of insulting 
the heavenly powers by requests which we should be asham’d 
to prefer to men, and by sacrifices which they must despise, 


sums up his arguments as follows: 


¢O! let 
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€¢ Q1 let the pow’rs by nobler gifts be won 
Than the rich off’rings of Messala’s son ! 
©! let me bring to their august abode 
Justice to man, and piety to God. 
A heart that dares its inmost wish to name, 
And glows throughout with Virtue’s gen’rous flame! 
With this, the humblest off’ring that I bear, 
Pleas’d shall the God accept, and grant my pray’r.’” 


We think that this is far superior to Mr. Howes : 


¢ Go, then, and rather let your offering be 
(What great Messala’s purblind progeny 
From lordliest charges never can present) 
A conscience clear, a heart that’s innocent,— 
_A deep-felt sense of right and wrong, a breast 
With every nobler principle imprest ! 
With such oblations to the shrine repair,— 
And, tho’ a wheaten cake be all you bear, 
Heaven shall approve the gift and grant the prayer.’ 


Yet this is better than either Dryden or Brewster, with the 
exception of that noble couplet of the former, 


«¢ A genuine Virtue, of a vigorous kind, 
Pure in the last recesses of the mind.’? 


Mr. H.’s note in this Satire, on the bidental, (or place, or 
person, struck by lightning, or the sacrifice consequent on such 
an event,) is improved from Brewster; and the addition to it, 
concerning an antient inscription of “ Fulgur divdm conditum,” 
on. the fragment of an altar, is curious, if not satisfactory. The 
proposed alteratious of “ Letari pretrepiduim cor” we conceive to 
be unnecessary: yet they are ingenious, and display a com- 
mand of the Latin language. Ceperit is, however, surely un- 
derstood. The interpretation of preclarum, “blest” or “ wish’d- 
for,” instead of “ splendid” or “* pompous,” as Brewster and 
others render it, 1s correct and classical. 

‘The remark on Brewster, respecting his translation of «* Ne« 
vio jam tertia ducitur uxor” im this Satire, * that he has bur- 
lesqued his author,’ may be true of this particular passage : 
though, if he had not committed the greater fault of mistaking 
the meaning of Persius, (a fault rare indeed with him, but 
for which we agree with Mr. Howes that Brewster is here an- 
swerable,) we should scarcely be disposed to quarrel with the 
coarseness of his couplet; Persius himself being often coarse 
encugh in his style. We cannot allow Mr. H. to make such 
general remarks on Brewster, as he does (page 100) in the 
motes to the third Satire, without reproof. After some ex- 
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lanation of the metaphor in line 21. of this Satire of Persius *, 
Mr. H. thus observes : 


¢ Mr. Drummond has varied the metaphor : 


¢ Yet art thou young, and yet thy pliant mind 
Yields to the gale and bends with every wind; 
Seize then this sunny but this fleeting hour 
To nurse and cultivate the tender flower. 


‘ This is certainly pretty: why was it not Persius? I wish not 
hewever to speak petulantly of Mr. Drummond’s work. Asa poet, 
and particularly as a master of elegant and harmonious versification, EF 
look up to him with great respect. I only have to regret that in polish- 
ing the asperities of his author, he has rubbed off so large a portion of — 
that strong though coarse comic humour upon which Persius prides 
himeelf. In shunning the Verba Toga, he has lost the rough and racy 
spirit which characterizes his original. In short I think Cesar’s ju- 
diciously reserved compliment to Terence may be applied mutatis mu- 


tandis to Mr, Drummond’s performance : 


¢ Lenibus atque utinam scriptis adjuncta foret vis 
Comica! &c. 
Unum hoc maceror et doleo tibi deesse, Terenti ! 

* Yet it ought to be mentioned in extenuation of this defect of 
Mr. Drummond’s version, that there was a strong inducement to err 
on that side from the circumstance that his predecessor Brewster had 
fallen into the opposite extreme of vulgar buffoonery. The wit of 
Brewster is of the coarsest cast, and falls as far beneath his author’s 
asa common Merry-Andrew ig inferior to one of Shakespear’s Fools. 
Yet Brewster deserves commendation for the scrupulous accuracy with 
which he has interwoven every iota of his original in his translation, 
and for that small portion of case which he Aas attained notwith- 
standing that scrupulousness. As to other translations of Persius, I 
have seen none that can be compared with the two above mentioned. 
My highest ambition has been to be thought to have united as much 
of the elegance of the one with as much of the fidelity of the other, as 
may reasonably be judged compatible in a performance’of this kind.’ 


The general character here given of Mr. Dr'ummond’s trans- 
lation is very just ; and so is the praise of Brewster, but not so, 
in our opinion, the censure. We beg our readers to bear in 
mind the elegance as well as the spirit of much of our quota- 
tions from Brewster ; and we request their indulgence while 
we submit to their attention some farther extracts from the 





* We may ask, what reader can fail to be offended with the harsh- 
ness and violence of the metaphors and tropes of Persius ? 

‘*¢ His mouth he scarce could ope, 

But out there flew a most preposterous trope.” 
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same undervalued author. He seems to have fallen a victim 
to a practice hitherto silently pursued, but now shamefully re- 
commeénded by some brother-critics, of kicking down the 
ladder by which we have ascended to any eminence ; that 18, 
of mounting on the shoulders of our predecessors, and looking 
over their heads, without one feeling of gratitude for their 
assistance. This is not the genuine and honourable spirit of 
literature : but far above any feeling of this kind is Mr. 
Howes, who properly confesses all the obligations of which he 
is eonscious, and requests the candour of his readers to at- 
tribute to forgetfulness the absence of any acknowlegement, 
where it may be due.—From the third Satire, (of which the 
chief object is the encouragement of philosophical study,) we 
shall select only the moral advice beginning at verse 66 of 
the original. Here Brewster again, we think, surpasses 
Howes : but the ground was pre-occupied by Dryden ; and. 
this is exactly the strain of philosophical reflection in which 
that noble genius most delighted to indulge. Mr. Howes has 
thus expressed himself : 


‘ Go, thoughtless wretch! and scan the sum of things, 
Their secret causes aud their latent springs ;— 
Learn what ye are, and for what ends design’d, —~ 
Bound to what order, by what rules confin’d : 
Reflect, how nice a task it is to steer 
Your course around the goal in Life’s career: 
How far tv’ indulge your wishes ; what to prizé; 
In the stamp’d coin what real virtue lies ; 

And what (since to himself no mortal lives) 
We owe our Country and our relatives : 
How all are posted by the heavenly powers, 
And what peculiar post is destined yours.’ 


Brewster thus writes: 


6 


‘* Attend then, wretched youth ! in time attend 

To every natural cause, and moral end. 

Look into man with philosophic eye, 

Consider what we are, consider why. 

The race of life contemplate-—how to start, 

And how to turn the goal with nicest art. 

Learn, to what limits wealth should be confin’d ¢ 
Learn, to what uses ’twas by heav’n assign’d. 

Reflect, what pray’rs with reason we may frame ; 

What debts our friends, our parents, country claim. 

Know we are posted here by pow’r divine; 

And think what post that pow’r has destin’d thine.” 


Dryden is scarcely superior : 
Reve Jan. 1850, C ‘* Learn 
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*¢ Learn, wretches, learn the motions of the mind, 
Why you were made, for what you were design’d, 
And the great moral end of human kind ! 

Study thyself: what rank, and what degree 

The wise Creator has ordain’d for thee : 

And all the offices of that estate 

Perform—and with thy prudence guide thy fate.— 
Pray justly, to be heard: nor more desire 

Than what the decencies of life require : 

Learn what thou ow’st thy country, and thy friend ; 
What’s requisite to spare, and what to spend,” &c. &c. 


4 


We have not room for the famous description of the death 
of the epicure, at line g8 of this Satire; and candour by no, 
means demands its insertion’: since, although Mr. H. has 
rendered it well, we still think that he is surpassed by one if 
not by both of his predecessors. 

The introductory note to the third Satire contains a judi- 
cious exposure of the absurdity of those commentators who. 
would arrange and systematize all satirical and other familiar 
poems into a regular plan :— but the note on line 7 is an in- 
stance, we think, of that refining on and torturing the sense of 
an author, in order to discover new meanings, of the ab- 
surdity of which Mr. H. seems in general to be aware. We see 
no necessity for introducing a third speaker into the dialogue, 
in this passage. One of the former youthful companions 
(the blandi comites) of the poet, and he himself, are the only 
persons who are necessary for carrying on the conversation of 
this little scene.—-We cannot help smiling also ¢ at the ease’ 
with which Mr. H. supposes the letters Que nimis might be 
changed by a careless transcriber in to Queritur, page gg- 
This is in the true conjectural spirit of a commentator.—In 
what he says in the next note, about Ruperti’s Juvenal, we 
coincide, as far as he blames that catch-penny farrago of old 
remarks and references: but we can bestow no praise on 
the borrowed copiousness of either. 

On the words “ detonsa juventus,” line 54, Mr. H. gives us 
an agrecable extract from the life of Cclonel Hutchinson. ft 
is strange to observe the distinctions arising from the eut of the 
hair in all ages and countries. On this subject, many curious 
collections have been made : but much might yet be added to 
the stock of entertainment and information which it has af- 
forded. We wish that Sterne had fully discussed the matter 
in his chapter on Whiskers. 

Neither in the notes nor in the text of Mr. H.’s translation 
of the 4th Satire, (the subject of which is partly derived from 
a dialogue oi Socrates with Alcibiades in Plato,) do we see 

any 
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any thing worth extracting. It is indeed the least interesting 
Satire in Persius ; though some of our young statesmen might 
read it with advantage, and the precept implied in the follow 


ing couplet of Brewstet, 


‘«* Into themselves how few, how few descend, 
And act at home the free impartial friend! ”” 


is worthy of universal inculcation.—The conjectural meaning 
assigned by Mr. H. to the words “ muita vibice flagellas, could 
be admissible only in the interpretation of a writer who uses 
terms in such unauthorized and figurative senses as Persius.—= 
We much approve of Mr. H.’s delicacy in giving an ambigue 
ous expression to the beastly allusions in this Satire. — 

We now come to the most pleasing and most poetical of the 
works of Persius. Indeed, we scarcely know any passage 1m 
any poet that is superior to his address to his tutor. It 
speaks such an excellence of disposition, such a true taste for 
the purest and most philosophical enjoyments, such a warmth 
of friendship, and such a tenderness of remembrance, that we 
are ready to apply to Persius in this instance what Ovid ap- 


plies to a very different writer, 
“ Ours valet & lecto durus discedere ?” 


We must present our readers with the whole of Mr: 
Howes’s version of these justly celebrated lines : 


¢ Soon as I laid my guardian Purple down, 
And trembling left it for the manly Gown ;— 
When from my reck the glittering Ball unstrung, 
Now sacred to the cinctured Lares hung — 
When joyous comrades summon’d me away 
To frantic revels and voluptuous play ;— 
When the white Boss, that kuits the parting fold, 
Gave me to range Suburra uncontroul’d ;— 
When Life’s ambiguous path divides in two, 
And heedless steps the flowery way pursue s 
To You I went the sheltering wing to share, 
And gladly courted your parental care. 
My tender years you to your bosom borey 
And gently foster’d with Socratic lore. 
Then did the rule of right by you applied, 
Straighten those morals that were warp’d aside ; 
To you and Reason bow’d my willing soul, 
Proud of the yoke and glorying in controul ; 
And moulded to the form your wisdom plann’d, 
Took all its features from yout plastic hand. 
Oft I remember to have worn away 
With you, well-pleased, the live long summer’s day : 
And oft the twilight hour from feasts I stole, 


To share with you the banquet of the soul; 
C2 Alike 
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Alike we rested and to labour rose ; 

Out toil was one, and one was our repose ; 
Together now we plied the task, and now 
With frugal fare relax’d the serious brow.’ 


i This, on the whole, we consider as very creditably translated, 
4 but it certainly wants the glow and genuine beauty of poetry. 
The line ¢ when life’s ambiguous path divides in two’ unfortu- 
nately reminds us of that famous specimen of the bathos, 


‘¢ Divide and part the sever’d warld in two !”? 


but this is a trifling fault. Dryden has taken very little pains 
with the passage ; while Brewster, to our judgment, has 
rendered it beautifully indeed : — but even on Brewster's 
version improvements might be made, particularly on the four 
lines beginning. “ Priviledg’d now,” which are very careless in 
expression and measure. ek 
To the well-known passage on Procrastination, Mr. H. has | 
done justice : but our limits will not allow the insertion of it: 
Dryden’s concluding couplet has never been exceeded : 


&* Who, like the hindmost chariot-wheels, are curst , 
Still to pursue, but né’er to reach the first.” 


In the notes to this Satire, we have a translation of the few 
spirited lines of Horace, beginning “ Neque enim quivis horrentia 
pilis,” &c.3 and, as Mr. Howes proposes to publish a transla- 
“ss of the Satires of Horace, we advise him to refinge ee] 
ines— 


¢ The bristling squadron’s bright array,’ 
‘ the battle’s bray.’ 





© The Gaul’s pale corse,’ at the conclusion of a line, and the 
¢ stricken Parthian,’ (not ‘¢ stricken in years,” we conclude,) are 
all bad. Stricken Parthian’ is a vile phrase ;—vile as * mo- 
bled Queen.’ ‘The translation of Cur me querelis, &c. is 
better : but we cannot agree with Mr. H. that Horace’s sincere 
affection for Mzcenas admits of any possible doubt. We 
believe it to have been quite as firm as the love of Persius for 
Cornutus. Such calculations, however, are fitter to. excite 
ridicule than controversy. 
; Mr. H. observes that Dryden has made strange work of 
"| the passage (line 104.), “ Tibi recto vivere tale,” &c. by at- 
taching modern ideas to antient words. ‘The only modern 
idea (and indeed it is sufficiently outré, unless we think. 
: that the Roman hucksters and higglers, the fracto mutantes sul- 
phura vitro, will countenance Dryden’s English Tinker, though 
| his allusion is at all events foreign to the passage,) is found 
f in the following lines ; 
: © OF 
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« Or by the gound to judge of gold and brass, 
What piece is Tinker’s metal, what will pass.” 


We have no doubt that “ the Tinker” was suggested by a 
word in the original. So odd is the association of ideas, (as 
Whiter has excellently shewn in his commentary on ‘ As you 
like it,”) particularly in men of quick and creative imaginations 5 


“ Ne qua suberato mendosum tinniat auro.” 


We are, however, in this guess, exposed perhaps to the 
ridicule which we thought Mr. H. deserved above. 

Mr. Howes might more justly have censured Dryden for 
leaving out several of the antient allusions, or generalizing 
them in too careless a2 manner. These are the prominent 
defects of almost all his translations, except those from Lucre- 
tius, an author whom he has made peculiarly his own, in the 
glorious passages which he has translated. They are the 
finest versions in our language. ‘The insertion of unauthorized 
and modern ideas is, however, without doubt, another of 
Dryden’s defects as a translator. 

The sixth Satire of Persius, though it contains but little 
poetry, abounds in moral and philosophical reflections on the 
true use of riches; and it gives us a high idea of the good sense 
and liberality of the author. We think that Mr. H. has here 
been rather careless in his translation; at least, we find more 
prosaic and tame expressions in his version of this Satire than 
in any of the others. Some phrases are as coarse as any, if 
not coarser, to which Mr. H. can object in old Brewster. 
When we briefly reviewed Mr. Drummond’s work in 1798, 
we expressed the same general opinion of it that we have now 
given, namely, that it was an elegant production, but defi- 
cient in satirical spirit. To Brewster we paid that tribute of 
just praise, in general terms, which we have now endeavoured 
to substantiate by particular quotations. It is a pleasing task 
to render justice to neglected merit; and we hope that we 
shall in some measure assist in rescuing Brewster from that 
partial oblivion into which he has so undeservedly fallen. It 
would give us satisfaction, indeed, to see his volume fulfil the 
prophecy, ‘ Multa renascentur quae jam cecidere.” —Of the 
passages to which we alluded as beneath Mr. H.’s usual style, 
in his version of the sixth Satire, we may specify these : 


* Nothing suits but what’s fetch’d over-seas,’ line g2. 


than which we cannot conceive any thing more vulgar.— 
Again, 
‘ Now of the turfy glebe itself impart,’ 
than whigh we never vn ee thing more saidaaia 
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but, by the note, we discovered it to mean,—‘ now give away 
some part of your land itself in charity,’—an interpretation 
in which we coincide with Casaubon and Mr. Howes; re+ 
jecting the refinement of Mr. Drummond, The line (127.) © 


¢ Grant I can find no great-uncle’s son’s son,’ 


has a most curious rhythm; unless we read ‘ gréat-tinclé, as 
a dactyl; and then we shall have rather a curious dactyl. 

The note on ¢ Nostrum hac maris expers’ is very long and 
very tedious. The result of it is that the words in Horace— 
“© Chium maris expers—” (from which these of Persius are imi- 
tated,) signify genuine Chian wirie, unadulterated with salt- 
water; which it was the custom to mix with wine, made in 
imitation of the genuine Chian, in Italy. So “ Nostrum hoc 
maris expers” signifies this new philosophy of ours, brought 
from a foreign country.—WNostrum is indeed oddly joined with 
alienum, which maris expers is here supposed to mean: but such 
an antithesis is no objection to the justness of this interpreta~ 
tion, because Persius loves to join opposite terms, and to deal 
in all the cramped oddities of expression. How he could imi- 
tate Horace so much, and yet differ so widely from him in 
taste, is surprizing, Mr. Howes is not only candid enough to 
confess, in several difficult passages, that the giving a forced 
sense to the words of this author is rather a recommendation to 
a commentator on Persius, but to address him, (rather con- 
trary to the tenor of the argument for his comparative perspi~ 
cuity, in Mr. H.’s preface,) in the language of Cédipus to 


_ Tiresias, 


‘Qs was? ayay yomnte naoahn Asysss ! 


Now, as we profess ourselves to be Davi, non Gidipi, we 
shall be the more readily excused for joining in the last instead 
of the first of these opinions of Mr. Howes, |‘ Barten Holyday 
has said that, ‘ in Persius, the difficulty is to find a meaning ; 
as in Juvenal to chuse one ;”—and the philological Mr. Harris 
observes that he is one of the few authors difficult to be “ un- 
derstood, who deserves to be understood.” With less libera- 
lity, indeed with great injustice, Dryden remarks that Persius 
has .but two poetical passages. We have shewn many more 
instances of his poetry. ‘The lines which Dryden quotes are 
those. of the conclusion of the second Satire, on the purity 
and simpl:city of prayer; and those in the sixth Satire on 
a shipwreck. These last we by no means regard as meriting 
the high praise bestowed on them; and, as to supposing that 
Lucan may have assisted Persius in them, Dryden has spoken 


wery carelessly: their conciseness is the yery reverse of Lu 
. , | can’s 
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can’s amplification. Still. less can we agree with Addison that | 
Persius is a better poet than Lucan. Surely, if the inflated 2 
style of the latter offended the correct and Virgilian taste of ii 
Addison, the obscurity and harshness of the former (though e 
Addison pretends not to see these faults,) must have been oi 
equally offensive to that master of elegant and perspicuous rat 
language. 
We shall here take our leave of Persius and his Translator, a 
hoping soon to see Horace introduced to the English public : 
by the same. writer: but desiring him to dress his original in 
the very best and most fashionable suit of clothes, which he can 
find in the wardrobe of that adroitest Alarchand des Modes, to 


F 
the antients, Mr. Alexander Pope. Hoa. f | 
’ 
4 
| 
| 
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Arr. IL Letters from Canada, written during a residence there in 
the years 1806, 1807 and 1808; shewing the present State of Ca- 
nada, its Productions, Trade, Commercial Importance and Poli- 
tical Relations: —IHustrative of the Laws, the Manners of the 
People, and the Peculiarities of the Country and Climate. —Exht- 
biting also the Commercial Importance of Nova Scotia, New | 
Brunswick, and Cape Breton; and their increas'ng ability, in ie 
Conjunction with Canada, to furnish the necessary supplies o | 
Lumber and Provisions to our West India Islands. By Hugh 
Gray. 8vo. pp. 406. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 18¢9. 4 





6 bes: interruption of intercourse between our West India 

colonies and the United States, in consequence of the Ameri- 
‘can Embargo, has fixed, of Jate years, an increased share of pub- 
lic attention on our remaining portion of the North American 
continent. The traders connected with Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick have sought to avail themselves of this 
Opportunity to effect a permanent exclusion of the American 
citizens from our sugar-colonies ; and although our Board of 
Trade has not complied with their applications to the full extent : 
‘of them, encugh has been done to place the United States : 
on a footing of comparative disadvantage. In the volume be- ' 
fore us, Mr. Gray comes forwards in the character of ‘an op- 
ponent of those States. He has adopted an opinion which 
is unfortunately current among persons who should be better 
informed, that it would be beneficial to England to dis- 
courage the traffic between our sugar-islands and the American 
States; and he does not hesitate to recommend compulsory 
measures for the accomplishment of this favourite object. 
“Having already discussed this question at length *, it is unneces- 
sary for us at present to make any other observations on it 
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than that Mr. Gray, though evidently acquainted with mercan 
tile routine, appears to be a stranger to the principles of trade; 
and that the projects recommended by him and others, in re- 
gard to our sugar-colonies, have never received the counte- 
nance of men who are conversant with the real causes of na- 
tional wealth. | 
We take early leave, therefore, of Mr. Gray in his capacity 
of political speculator, and attend him in that of traveller ; 
in which we find him, in no small degree, diligent and enter- 
taining. He has followed the example of other travellers in 
conveying his remarks in the form of Letters to a friend. 
‘After having mentioned the propriety of recording without 
idelay the first impressions excited by a new scene, he proceeds 
to describe his arrival in the St. Lawrence, and to expatiate, 
in terms of rapture, on the delightful prospect from Quebec. 
None of the views which he had seen in the course of his tra- 
vels on the continent of Europe, nor from Gibraltar, from 
Bellegarde in the Pyrenees, from Montpelier, nor from Cintra 
near Lisbon, are to be preferred to this specimen of American 
scenery. He enlarges also very justly on the commercial advan- 
tages of its situation in extent of water-carriage : but he allows 
imagination to carry him too far, when he contemplates (page 
43) the possibility of Quebec being the first city in America ; 
because the length and rigour of her winter, which suspends 
navigation and almost all other business during half the year, 
will form an insuperable obstacle to that proud elevation. Of 
the intenseness of the cold, he gives several very striking ex- 
amples. Experiments have been ntade on iron shells, by mili- 
tary men, to ascertain the force of the expansion of freezing 
water. After having nearly filled the shells with water, 
iron plugs were strongly driven in at the fuze-hole by means 
of sledge hammers: but they could never be so firmly fixed as 
to resist the expanding ice, which sometime afterward pushed 
out the plugs with great force and velocity, a bolt or cylinder 
of ice immediately shooting up from the hole. When a plug 
was.used with springs to lay hold of the inside of the shell, 
so that it could not possibly be pushed out, the force of the 
expansion split the shell. ‘The great distance to which these 
iron. plugs were thrown shews the amazing power of the ex- 
pansion of frost; a plug of 24Ib. weight being thrown 415 
feet from the shell.—A different experiment, of a still more 
remarkable nature, we shall relate in the author’s own words. 
ft is mentioned when he is describing his journey to the south- 
‘ward over Lake Champlain, in the depth of winter: a 
‘ The Lake, though 120 miles long, is not broad, seldom above 


10 to 15 miles; and there are a great many islands and headlands, 
| | . which 
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which: direct the course of the pilot in summer, and the cariole or 
sleigh driverin winter. ig! 

‘ So soon as the weather moderated; we sct out on the lake ; and 
took a.guide for some time till we should fall in with some one going 
our way, or discover a track in the snow to direct us. 

¢ Travelling on Lake Champlain is, at all times, really dange- 
rous; and I would not advise any one to attempt it, if it can be 
avoided ; which may generally be done by lengthening the route. ‘ 
Instead of going on the Lake to Burlington, or Skeensboro, you 
may go by way of St. John’s, Windmiil-point, and Sandbar, to ; 
Burlington, and fiom thence to Skeensboro. ’ 

.© It is very common for sleigh, horses, and men, to fall through F 

the ice, where the water is some hundred feet deep; and you.have ‘ 

no warning of your danger till the horses drop in, pulling the sleigh | i 

after them ; luckily the weak places are of no great extent; you ex- : 

\ tricate yourself from the sleigh as quickly as possible, and you find 

the ice generally strong enough to support you, though it would not 

bear the weight of the horses. You instantly lend your aid in pul- 

ling out the horses, and in endeavouring to save them, which is done 

in a manner perfectly unique, and which will require the greatest 

stretch of your faith in my veracity to believe—the horses are strangled 

- to save their lives. | \ a 

¢ When the horses fall through the ice (there are almost always ia 

two in an American sleigh), the struggles and exertions they make, 
serve only to injure and sink them; for, that they should get out 
of themselves, ts, from the naturé of the thing perfectly impossible. 
When horses go on the Lake, they always have, round their necks, 
a rope with a running noose. I observed that our horses had each of 
them such a rope; and on'inquiry, found out for what purpose it 
was intended. The moment the ice breaks, and the horses sink 
into the water, the driver, and those io the -sleigh, get out, and 

catching hold of the ropes, pull them with all their force, which, — 
in a very few seconds, strangles the horses; and no sooner does shis 
happen, than they rise in the water, float on one side, are drawn 
out on strong ice, the noose of the rope is loosened, and respiration 
“yecommences; in a few minutes the horses are on their feet, as much 
alive as ever, This operation has been known to be performed two 
or three times a day, on the same horses; for, when the spring ad- 
vances, the weak plaees in the lake become very numerous: and the 
people whose business leads them often on it, frequently meet with 
accidents. They tell you that horses which are often on the lake, 
get so accustomed to being hanged, that they think nothing at all of it. 

© Pray, tell me, do you not'think that this is one of those stories that 

travellers imagine they may tell with impunity, having a licence ?2— 

Seriously, -you are wrong —Though this manner of saving horses, : 

i 
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and getting them out of the water, appears extraordinary, yet, I 
assure you, the thing is very common, and known to every one' who 
has been accustomed to travel on the lakes and rivers of this country 
during winter. The attempt liowever does not always succeed, 
It sometimes happens, that both sleigh and horses go to the bottom ; 
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and the men too, if they cannot extricate themselves in tine. There 
was an instance of ic on Lake Champlain, a few days before I 
crossed it. 

« These weak places of the ice, which prove so treacherous, have 
been later in freezing, than the surrounding ice. In all Jakes, and 
large bodies of fresh water, there are some places which never freeze ; 
and some which freeze much later than others. It is to be accounted 
for, probably, in this way. The great body of the water is of a 
higher temperature than the atmosphere, although the surface has 
been cooled down below the freezing point, and become ice. The 
water is constantly giving out its heat to the atmosphere, at some 
particular place, which thereby is kept from freezing for a consider. 
able time: by and by, when the frost becomes very intense, that 
place at length freezes, but does not acquire the strength necessary 
to support the horses.’ 


Another danger in this sort of travelling arises from the fis- 
sures in the ice: 


_ © Large cracks, or openings, run from one side of the lake to the 
other; some of them, six feet broad at least. I had not proceeded 
many miles on the lake before I met with a crack ; but instead of 
an opening, I found that at this place the ice had shelved up to the 
height of several feet; and I learned that this was an indication of 
their being an opening further on. At the distance of eight or ten 
miles from this place, [ was surprised to observe the driver put his 
horses to their full speed: [ could see no cause for it. Ina few 
minutes, however, 1 saw the crack or opening, abont five feet 
broad ; we were at it in a moment; it was impossible to check the 
horses, or to stop and consider of the practicability of passing, or 
of the consequences ; the driver, without consulting any one, had 
made up his mind on the subject,—the horses took the leap, and 
cleared the opening, carrying the sleizh and its contents with them, 
The concussion on the opposite side was so great, however, that the 
runners of the sleigh were broken, and there was a great chance of 
our being thrown, by the violence of the concussion, out of the sleigh, 
into the gulf we had crossed: this had very nearly taken place ; 
but I was fortunate enough to regain my seat. By the help of some 
cords we repaired our damage, and proceeded on our journey. We 
met with several other cracks, but as they were not in general above 
a foot or two in breadth, we passed them without fear or accident. 
When the ice is cleared of snow, which was frequently the case, I 
could see that it was about a foot in thickness; yet it made a crack- 
ling noise as we went along and seemed to give to the weight of the 
sleigh and horses, as we advanced, which produced sensations not 
very pleasant.’ , 


Summer-travelling in Canada is performed ina calesh, a 
vehicle with a single horse and two wheels, witnout springs or 
cushions, Neither this conveyance, nor the Canadian auberges, 


can stand a comparison with the comforts of travelling in Eng- 
: land ; 
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Jand: but, rudeas they are, Mr. Gray has no hesitation in pres 
ferring them to the carriages and inns of Spain, Portugal, and 
even of France. | | | 

The population of Lower Canada, or the country lying along 
the course of the St. Lawrence, from above Montreal to the sea, 
exceeds 200,000, Of Upper Canada the most populous part lies 
in a south-west direction from Lower Canada, ascending the 
St. Lawrence by its left bank, and occupying the northern 
shores of Lakes Ontario and Erie. Thirty years ago, this tract 
was nearly one continued forest : but its climate, in consequence 
of its southward position, being less severe than that of Upper 
Canada, it has become of late years a preferable resort in the 


opinion of settlers. Its population amounts to 100,000, con- 


sisting of a mixture of British and Americans from the United 
States. The inhabitants of Lower Canada are almost all 
French, being the posterity of the colonists who occupied it 
when it fell into our possession in 1760. The administration of 
justice, as far at least as it regards the law of debtor and cre- 
ditor, is inno better state than in our sugar-colonies. ‘A man 
(page 120) needs not pay his debts here unless he thinks pro- 
per; he has only to entrench himself behind the forms and 
quibbles of the law, and laugh at his creditors.’ In pursuance 
of the erroneous policy which we have adopted in all our Trans- 
atlantic Colonies, a trader in Canada cannot be declared a bank- 
rupt; his property cannot be put in trust for the benefit of his 
creditors ; nor can he even be prevented from disposing of it 
in almost any way which he thinks fit. Neither can he be ar-. 
rested, unless on oath that he is about to leave the country. If 
he be sued, he may put off his creditor from term to term by 
a succession of quibbles; and if at last judgment be obtained 
in the lower court, the matter is carried to the court of ap- 
peals, where a year or two can easily be wasted: after all this, 
an appeal may then be made to the King and council, so that 
one appeal follows another till the patience of the creditor is 
exhausted ; and the worst is that, during all this time, the debtor 
is combating the creditor with the money which he ought to 
have paid to the latter. The consequence of the want of law, 
and of the disadvantages inseparable from intercourse with 3 
newly settled country, has been that the majority of mercantile 
adventurers in Canada have failed. Of the English manufactures 
exported to this colony, no payment has been made for a con- 
siderable proportion, but it has been, as in other quarters, de~ 
ceitfully transferred from the hands of their British owners ta 

those of colonial settlers. : 
It is said that, previously to our conquest of Canada, the in- 
habitants were honest and punctual in the performance of their 
roe various 
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various engagements: but that, after the conquest, almost all the 
persons of the greatest respectability, those who by example or 
authority were qualified to keep good order in the country, 


and who knew the people, their prejudices, and their wants, 


Teft it and went to France. In their room came English go- 
vernors and judges, who, though well meaning and just, were 
strangers to the laws and customs of the people. ‘The, lower 
ranks of the Canadians, and a large proportion of the middle 
ranks, are immersed in profound ignorance; and to be able to 
read and write is an attainment not always possessed even by 
those who aspire to seats in their provincial Assembly. 

The constitution lately given to Canada was formed .on the 
model of our own. Upper and Lower Canada, being very 
different in language and manners, are governed by distinct 
assemblies ; the consequence of which is that the French, colo- 
nists, being far more numerous in Lower Canada than the 
English, have a correspondent majority in the legislature. 
This circumstance gives no small offence to Mr. Gray, who 
Jabours hard to shew that these illiterate settlers have no right 
toa voice in the administration : but we cannot compliment, him 
on a knowlege of the principles of government, any more than 
of the laws of commerce. He remarks, indeed, with, great 
justice, that we are too eager to introduce our coustitution 
among people who are by no means fitted to receive it,.as in 
the case of Corsica: but, in attempting to point out a remedy 
for the defects of our Canada-government, he ventures on a 
subject which is foreign to the occupations of a merchant, and 
should be reserved for minds that are accustomed to profound 
investigation. | ae ae 

A similar observation may be made on Mr.G.’s account (p.1 58} 
of the manners of the Indians. _ It is marked by that precision 
which is the result of actual observation, but it discovers no 
traces of an acquaintance with the general history of civilization. 
A different testimony, however, is due to Mr. Gray when he 
avoids speculation, and confines himself to matters within the 
sphere of a merchant. His statements then bear the stamp of 
¢are and accuracy, and form documents of considerable import- 
ance to. those who are interested in Canadian affairs. 

After having noticed the perseverance with which the 
Roman Catholic missionaries in a former age explored. the 
interior of Canada, submitting to the miseries of savage life, 
and setting its dangers at defiance, Mr. Gray remarks that the 
Catholics and Protestants continue to live, in this quarter, on 
the best terms. They go without scruple to each other’s mar- 
riages, baptisms, and burials ; and they have even been known 
to make use of the same church for religioys worship, one 
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party occupying it in the forenoon and the other in the after- 
noon. Of the slowness of the Canadians in adopting improve- 
ments, the following may be taken as a specimen: 


¢ Tt is only within these very few Pr that barley has been 
known in this country. [It was introduced by a gentleman who 
erected a distillery near Quebec. He imported the seed from Eng- 
land, and efter much pains taken to overcome the antipathy which 
the Canadian Aabitant has to experiments, he succeeded in prevailing 
upon them to give it a trial. He gave them the seed gratis, and 
bound himself to pay them a certaix sum for each acre they should sow, 
whatever the produce might be In this way he overcame their pre- 
judices ; and barley is now very common in all parts of the country.’ 


The quantity of wheat exported from Canada varies from half 
a million to a million of bushels. It is what we term in this 
country spring-wheat, the seed being put into the ground to 
late as May, and the harvest finished in the beginning of Sep- 
tember. It obtains a higher price at Glasgow than at London, 
because the wheat in the West of Scotland is of such a quality, 
(in consequence of the wetness of the climate,) as to be materially 
improved by an admixture of the hard and dry grain of Canada. 
In Upper Canada, the grain is gencrally converted either into 
flower or biscuit before exportation; the length of the naviga- 
} tion to the coast rendering it an object to compress bulk in ore 
der to save freight. 

The abstract which we have given will be sufficient to cons 
vey to our readers an idea of the plan of Mr. Gray’s book, and 
of the different subjects which he has introduced into it. The 
arfangement of his materials has been made with care, and his 
' style possesses animation; so that the author may be said 
| to have performed his task well, except in those places in which 
he has ventured out of his depth. Ro 
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( Art. ILI. Oriental Customs; or an Illustration of the Sacred 
Scriptures, by an explanatory Application of the Customs and 
Manners of the Eastern Nations, and especially the Jews, therein 
alluded to. Collected from the most celebrated Travellers, and 
the most eminent Critics. By Samuel Burder. Vol. IL. €vo. 

pp. 49§. gs. Boards. Williams and Smith,.&c. 13 7. 








W ™47 apology can we make to Mr. Burder for the silence 

which we have hitherto maintained respecting this 
gecond volume of his Oriental Customs ? He cannot sup- 
pose, after the expressions of approbation which the merit of the 
first volume drew from us, (see M. R. Vol. 38. N.S. p.104.) 
that we should intentionally treat him with neglcct. Unlucky 
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36 
accidents befall us, as well as other literary drudges ; and let 
him rather believe that his work lurked at the bottom of a 
parcel, where it had no more right to be than the nettle on 
the monk’s grave, and there escaped that notice which it 
otherwise would have obtained. Having at last drawn i 
from its hiding place, we hasten to make some report of its 
contents. 

Of the importance of this undertaking, and of the ability 
displayed in the execution of it, we have before delivered our 
opinion with sufficient explicitness, and on the present occasion 
our duty is rather pleasing than laborious. It 1s satisfactory to 
the lovers of Sacred Scripture, to perceive how many difficulties 
are obviated by this mode of illustration, which extends to 
objects not within the ken of verbal criticism. In the nar- 
ratives of Holy Writ, many circumstances will, at first, strike 
the mere European reader as so highly improbable as even to 
excite a doubt of their genuineness, but which become per- 
fectly credible after he has obtained an acquaintance with Eastern 
customs and manners. . Not only does this knowlege prove 
eminently serviceable in removing any suspicion of the truth of 
the records themselves, but it is of wonderful use in elucidat- 
ing obscurities. We subscribe to the observation of Dr. 
Owen, which the present author has taken for his motto: * As 
a due consideration of foreign testimonies and monuments often 
gives great. light to what is obscurely expressed in the Scrip- 
ture ; so where the Scripture in these things, with such al- 
lowances as it every where declares itself to admit of, may be 
interpreted in a fair compliance with uncontfouled foreign 
testimonies, that interpretation is to be embraced.” 

Alive to the momentous nature of the investigation, Mr. 
Burder pursues it with much assiduity, and has shewn himself 
to be no unworthy successor of Mr. Harmer. Indeed, we recog- 
nize in him a superior degree of classical knowlege ; and those 
hints which we are led to regard as his own, from their being 
referred to no authority, are creditable to him as a scholar. If 
Mr. Burder be at times erroneous in the circumstances which 
he adduces for the purpose of explanatory application, it ought 
to be recollected that an European is naturally liable to great 
mistakes in comparing the customs of different people and 
of ages so dissimilar to his own, the knowlege of which is alto~ 

ether collected from books. It should also be remembered that 

r. B, again ranges from Genesis to Revelation ; and that. the 
volume before us contains 800 distinct articles, or notices 
for the elucidation of texts in the O. and N. T. 

Among such a variety of comments, some, as may readily 


be supposed, have appeared to us more jmportant and striking 
2 than 
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than others, and these we could wish to exhibit: but, when 
the space for extracts is so limited, we are embarrassed in 
making the choice. It will be proper to remark, however, 
that, before Eastern customs are applied to the interpretation 
of Scripture, it is necessary to ascertain the correct translation 
of the original. At the beginning of the volume, various 
quotations are made from the Institutes of Menu to illustrate 
Genesis iv. 15. and the Lord set a mark upon Cain: we are 
not, howeyer, to understand that a mark was impressed on the 
body of Cain, but only that a token of security was given to 
him.—In the note on Exodus i. 16. Mr. Burder has recourse 
to a new translation of the Hebrew word rendered in’ our 
version stools. With Dr. Geddes, he takes the word [135% 
to signify stone cisterns or troughs, (as in Exod. vii. 19.) and he 
explains the passage as referring to ‘ the vessels of stone in’ 
which new-born children were.placed for the purpose of being 
washed,’ and in which, as. Geddes adds, ‘it would be easy 
for the midwife to stifle them.”—We think that it would not 
have been amiss if Mr. H. had aimed at a new translation 
of 2 Sam. v. 6—8. Wherefore they said the blind and the lame. 
shall not come into the house ; for we consider ‘the following 
illustration as unsatisfactory : 


‘Mr. Gregory (Works, p. 29.) observes, that it was customary 

in almost every nation, at the founding of a city, to lay up ar 
image magically consecrated, (or talisman), in’ some retired part 
of it, on which the security of the place was to depend. The 
kuowledge of this practice he supposes will clearly illustrate the 
passage now referred to. 
* Several Jewish writers agree that the blind and lame were images, 
and that these epithets were bestowed on them in derision. Psalm 
cxv. 5. 7. They were of brass, and are said to have had inscriptions — 
upon them, They were set up in a recess of the fort. Though in 
scorn called the blind and the lame, yet they were so surely entrusted 
with the keeping of the place, that if they did not hold it out, the 
Jebusites said, they should not come into the house: that is, they 
would never again commit the safety of the fort to such palladia as 
these ’ , ! 3 


Blind may be applied to images, but not the term ‘Jame. 
The LXX., indeed, render the Hebrew words in question by 
Gi TUDAOL nas ot yor, and therefore are in favour of the com- 
mon rendering : but the whole passage, as it stands at present, 
is confused ; and if we adopt Dr. Geddes’s arrangement, and 
trarishate C|E93ADOM Commi sentinels and patrols, the text 
will be more intelligible: but the authority for this new 
rendering should have been given. Here, after the utmost 
critical labour, difference of opinion may remain: but we 
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36 
accidents befall us, as well as other literary drudges 5 and let 
him rather believe that his work lurked at the bottom of a 
parcel, where it had no more right to be than the nettle on 
the monk’s grave, and there escaped that notice which it 


otherwise would have obtained. Having at last drawn it 
from its hiding place, we hasten to make some report of its 
contents. a 

Of the importance of this undertaking, and of the ability 
displayed in the execution of it, we have before delivered our 
opinion with sufficient explicitness, and on the present occasion 
our duty is rather pleasing than laborious. It is satisfactory to 
the lovers of Sacred Scripture, to perceive how many difficulties 
are obviated by this mode of illustration, which extends to 
objects not within the ken of verbal criticism. In the nar- 
ratives of Holy Writ, many circumstances will, at first, strike 
the mere European reader as so highly improbable as even to 
excite a doubt of their genuineness, but which become per- 
fectly credible after he has obtained an acquaintance with Eastern 
customs and manners. Not only does this knowlege prove 
eminently serviceable in removing any suspicion of the truth of 
the records themselves, but it is of wonderful use in elucidat- 
ing obscurities. We subscribe to the observation of Dr. 
Owen, which the present author has taken for his motto : * As 
a due consideration of foreign testimonies and monuments often 
gives great light to what is obscurely expressed in the Scrip- 
ture ; so where the Scripture in these things, with such al- 
lowances as it every where declares itself to admit of, may be 
interpreted in a fair compliance with uncontfouled foreign 
testimonies, that interpretation is to be embraced.” 

Alive to the momentous nature of the investigation, Mr. 
Burder pursues it with much assiduity, and has shewn himself 
to be no unworthy successor of Mr. Harmer. Indeed, we recog- 
nize in him a superior degree of classical knowlege ; and those 
hints which we are led to regard as his own, from their being 
referred to no authority, are creditable to him as a scholar. If 
Mr. Burder be at times erroneous in the circumstances which 
he adduces for the purpose of explanatory application, it ought 
to be recollected that an European is naturally liable to great 
mistakes in comparing the customs of different people and 
of ages so dissimilar to his own, the knowlege of which is alto~« _ 
goer collected from books. It should also be remembered that 

r. B, again ranges from Genesis to Revelation ; and that. the 
volume before us contains 800 distinct articles, or notices 
for the elucidation of texts in the O. and N. T. 

Among such a variety of comments, some, as may readily 


be supposed, have appeared to us more jmportant and striking 
2 than 
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accidents befall us, as well as other literary drudges 5 and let 
him rather believe that his work lurked at the bottom of a 
parcel, where it had no more right to be than the nettle on 
the monk’s grave, and there escaped that notice which it 
otherwise would have obtained. Having at last drawn 3¢. 
from its hiding place, we hasten to make some report of its 
coutents. rn 

Of the importance of this undertaking, and of the ability 
displayed in the execution of it, we have before delivered our 
opinion with sufficient explicitness, and on the present occasion 
our duty is rather pleasing than laborious. It 1s satisfactory to 
the lovers of Sacred Scripture, to perceive how many difficulties 
are obviated by this mode of illustration, which extends to 
objects not within the ken of verbal criticism. In the nar- 
ratives of Holy Writ, many circumstances will, at first, strike 
the mere European reader as so highly improbable as even to 
excite a doubt of their genuineness, but which become per- 
fectly credible after he has obtained an acquaintance with Eastern 
customs and manners. Not only does this knowlege prove 
eminently serviceable in removing any suspicion of the truth of 
the records themselves, but it is of wonderful use in elucidat- 
ing obscurities. We subscribe to the observation of Dr. 
Owen, which the present author has taken for his motto: * As 
a due consideration of foreign testimonies and monuments often 
gives great.light to what is obscurely expressed in the Scrip- 
ture ; so where the Scripture in these things, with such al- 
lowances as it every where declares itself to admit of, may be 
interpreted in a fair compliance with uncontfouled foreign 
testimonies, that interpretation is to be embraced.” 

Alive to the momentous nature of the investigation, Mr. 
Burder pursues it with much assiduity, and has shewn himself 
to be no unworthy successor of Mr. Harmer. Indeed, we recog- 
nize in him a superior degree of classical knowlege ; and those 
hints which we are led to regard as his own, from their being 
referred to no authority, are creditable to him as a scholar. If 
Mr. Burder be at times erroneous in the circumstances which 
he adduces for the purpose of explanatory application, it ought 
to be recollected that an European is naturally liable to great 
mistakes in comparing the customs of different people and 
of ages so dissimilar to his own, the knowlege of which is alto- | 

ether collected from books. It should also be remembered that 
Bir. B. again ranges from Genesis to Revelation ; and that. the 
volume before us contains 800 distinct articles, or notices 
for the elucidation of texts in the O. and N. T. 
Among such a variety of comments, some, as may readily 


be supposed, have appeared to us more jmportant and striking 
2 than 
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than others, and these we could wish to exhibit: but, when 
the space for extracts is so limited, we are embarrassed in 
making the choice. It will be proper to remark, however, 


that, before Eastern customs are applied to the interpretation 


of Scripture, it is necessary to ascertain the correct translation 
of the original. At the beginning of the volume, various 
quotations are made from the Institutes of Menu to illustrate 
Genesis iv. 15. and the Lord set a mark upon Cain: we are 
not, howeyer, to understand that a mark was impressed on the 
body of Cain, but only that a token of security was given to 
him.—In the note on Exodus i. 16. Mr. Burder has recourse 
to a new translation of the Hebrew word rendered in’ our 
version stools. With Dr. Geddes, he takes the word E955 


to signify stone cisterns or troughs, (as in Exod. vii. 19.) and he 
explains the passage as referring to ‘ the vessels of stone in’ 


which new-born children were.placed for the purpose of being 
washed,’ and in which, as. Geddes adds, ‘it would be easy 


for the midwife to stifle them.”—We think that it would not: 


have been amiss if Mr. H. had aimed at a new translation 


of 2 Sam. v. 6—8. Wherefore they said the blind and the lame 


shall net come into the house ; for we consider ‘the following 
illustration as unsatisfactory : 


‘Mr. Gregory (Works, p. 29.) observes, that it was customary 
in almost every nation, at the founding of a city, to lay up ar 
image magically consecrated, (or talisman), in some retired part 
of it, on which the security of the place was to depend. The 
knowledge of this practice he supposes will clearly illustrate the 
passage now referred to. 


* Several Jewish writers agree that the blind and lame were images, 
and chat these epithets were bestowed on them in derision. Psalm 


cxv. 5. 7. They were of brass, and are said to have had inscriptions | 


upon them, They were set up in a recess of the fort, Though in 
scorn called the blind and the lame, yet they were so surely entrusted 
with the keeping of the place, that if they did not hold it out, the 
Jebusites said, they should not come into the house: that is, they 
would never again commit the safety of the fort to such palladia as 
these ’” : : 


Blind may be applied to images, but not the term Jame. 


The LXX., indeed, render the Hebrew words in question by 
Gs TUDAOL Has of yoAror and therefore are in favour of the com- 
mon rendering : but the whole passage, as it stands at present, 
is confused ; and if we adopt Dr. Geddes’s arrangement, and 
traislate C|ADOM ConvM sentinels and patrols, the text 
will be more intelligible: but the authority for this new 
rendering should have been given. Here, after the utmost 
critical labour, difference of opinion may remain: but we 
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‘described, would say (Numbers xii.3), Now the man Moses was 





“hints may suffice to prove how necessary it is clearly to 


and be said, © Sibboleth.?] In Arabia the difference of pronunciation 


“The king of the Hamjares, at Dhafar, said to an Arab, a stranger, 


’ of the stranger signified leap, he leaped from a high place, and hurt 


“The free bowl, or bowl of liberty, was that in which they made liba- 


_ were consecrated to the gods in consequence of some success. 
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ehould suppose that most persons would agree that it is Not 
very probable that Moses, if he were the meek man there 


very meek above all the men who were upon the face of the earth. 
Mr. Burder informs us that parallel instances of self-puiling 
occur in profane writers, and that, ‘in Homer, Ulysses calls 
himself the qwisest of the Grecians :’ but this case is not exactly 
in point, because, though Homer may thus represent Uiysses 
as speaking of his wisdom, it is not credible that a very 
humble man would make a declaration of his own humility 
or meekness. Is it not a manifest interpolation ? -—-These 


understand scripture-passages in the first instance, before 
we apply to them the sort of elucidations which are here 


collected. | | 
The extracts which follow are instances of happy iliustra- \ 


tion, and are reputable to Mr. Burder’s critical investiga- 
tion : | 
‘No.78:. Judges xii.6. Then said they unto him, say now “ Shibboleth:” 


by persons of various districts is much greater than in most other 
aces, and such as easily accounts for the circumstance mentioned in 


this passage. Niebuhr (Trav. p.72.) relates something similar to it. 
Theb, meaning to say, Sit downs but as the same word in the dialect 


himself: when this mistake was explained to the king, he said, Let 
the Arab who comes to Dhafar first learn the Hamjare dialect.” He 
further says, * not only do they speak quite differently in the moun- 
tains of the small district, which is governed by the imam of Yemen, 
from what they do in the flat country ; but persons of superior rank i 
have a different pronunciation, and different names for things, from 
those of the peasants. The pronunciation of certain letters also dif- 
fers. Those which the Arabs of the north and west pronounce as K 
orQ, at Maskat are pronounced tsh; so that dukkra kiab is by some 
called butscher tschiab.”— 

* No. 1012. Ps. cxvi.13. The cup of salvation.] It has been observed 
that ghe expression, the cup of salvation ; was at least imitated by the 
Greeks in their phrase, the Locu/ of liberty. Itoccurs in 7ryphiodorus, 
(Destruction of Troy) but is supposed to be borrowed from Homer, 


Il. vi. 526. 
“¢ These ills shall cease, whene’er by Jove’s decree 
We crown the bowl to heav’n and liberty.” = Porg. 


tions to Jupiter, after the recovery of their liberty. Aébeneus men- 


tions those cups which the Greeks called ypzpyartsxa exmapolla, and 
spas i 
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gives us the inscription of one of this sort, which was AIOZ 
SOTHPOS,’ = 7 Ste 

‘No, 1035. Prov. xxxi.t3. She seeketh wool and flax.| It was usual 
in ancient times for great personages to de such works as are men 
tioned in these words, both among the Greeks and Romans. Lucre- 
tia with her maids was found spinning, when her husband Collatinus 
paid a visit te her fromthe camp. ‘T'anaquilis, or Caia Cecilia, the 
wife of king Tarquin, was an excellent spinner of wool. (Valerius 
Maximus, \. x. p. 348.) Her wool, with a distaff and spindle, long 
remained in the temple of Sangus ; and a garment made by her, worn 
by Servius Tullius, was reserved in the temple of Fortune. Hence it 
became a custom for maidens to accompany new-married women with 
a distaff and spindle, with wool upon them, signifying what they were 
principally to attend to. (Pha. Nat. Hist. |. viti. c. 48.) Maidens 
are advised to follow the example of Minerva, said to be the first who 
made a web ; and if they desired to have her favour, learn to use the 
distaff, and to card and spin. (Ovid. Fast. 1. iii.) So did the daugh- 
ters of Minyas, (Ovid. Met. liv. f.1. v.34.) and the nymphs. 
(Virgil. Geor. 1. 4.) Augustus'Czsar usually wore no garments but 


such as were made at home, by his wife, sister, or daughter. (Suetan. in 


Wit. August. c. 73.)’— 

‘No. 1038. Eccles. vii. 26. J find more bitter than death the woman 
avhose heart is snares and nets, and her hands as bands.| ‘The following 
insidious mode of robbery gives a very lively comment upon these 
words of Solomon. The most cunning robbers in the world are in 
this country.’ They use a certain slip with a running noose, which 
they cast with so much sleight about a man’s neck when they are 
within reach of him, that they never fail, so that they strangle him in 
atrice. They have another curious trick also to catch travellers. 
‘They send out a handsome woman upon the road, who, with her 
hair dishevelled, seems to be all in tears; sighing, and complaining 
of some misfortune which she pretends has befallen her. Now, as 
she takes the same way as the traveller goes, he easily falls into con- 
versation with her, and finding her beautiful, offers her his assistance, 
which she accepts; but he hath no sooner taken her up on horseback 
behind him, but she throws the share about his neck, and strangles 
him, or at least stuns him, until the robbers who lie hid come running 
in to her assistance, and complete what she hath begun.” Zhevenot, 
part ili. p. 41’— , 

‘No. 1210. Matth. xxiv.17. Let him qwho is on the housetop not come 
down to take any thing out of his house.j ‘* It was not possible to view 
this country without calling to mind the wonderful events that have 
occurred in it at various periods‘fiom the earliest times: more par- 
ticularly the sacred life and history of our Redeemer pressed fore- 
most on our minds. One thing struck me in the form of the houses 
in the town now under our view, which served te corroborate the 
account of former travellers in this country, explaining several pase 
sages of scripture, particularly the following. In Matt. xxiv. 17. 
our blessed Saviour, in describing the distresses which shortly would 
overwhelm the land of Judea, tells his disciples, ** when the abomi- 
nation of desolation is seen standing in the holy place, let him 
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who.is on the house-top not come down to take any thing out 
of his house but fly,” &c. [he houses in this country are alt 
flat-roofed, and communicate with each other; a person there might 
proceed to the city-walls and escape into the country, without 
coming down into the street.” Wallyams’s Voyage up the Mediter- 
ranean. — . 

«Mr. Harmer endcavours to illustrate this passage, by referring 
to the eastern custom of the stair-case being on the outside. of 
the house: but Mr. Willyams’s representation seems to afford a 
more complete elucidation of the text.’— 

‘No 1276. Luke xvi. 12. Jf ye have not been faithful in that 
which is another man’s, who shall give you that which is your own ? } 
The following custom of the Turks may contribute to our under- 
standing of these words. ‘ It is a common custom with the 
merchants of this country when they hire a broker, book-kceper, 
or other confidential servant, to agree that he shall claim no wages: 
but to make amends for that unprofitable disadvantage, they give 
them free and uncentrouled authority to cheat them every way 
they can in managing their business: but with this proviso, that they 
must never exceed the privileged advantage of ten percent. All 
under that which they can fatrly gain in the settling of accounts 
with their respective masters is properly their own; and by their 
master’s will is confirmed to their possession.” Maron Hill’s Tra- 
velsy p. 77. 

‘This kind of allowance, though extremely singular, is both 
ancient and general in the East. It is mentioned in the Gentoo 
Laws, chap. ix. ‘If aman hath hired any person to conduct a 
trade for him, and no agreement be made with regard to wages, 
in that case the person hired shall receive one tenth of the profit.” 

¢ The text above cited must therefore, according to these extracts 
at least, mean, “if you have not been found faithful in the adniini- 
stration of your principal’s property, how can you expect to re- 
ceive your share (as the word may signify) of that advantage which 
should reward your labours? If you have not been just toward: 
him, how do you expect he should he just toward you?” Fragments, 


No. 303.’— 

These Specimens will speak for themselves. "We could have 
transcribed many others of not inferior merit. 

As an Appendix te the article No. V. Vol. L, we find a note, 
extracted trom Lord Teigmouth’s Life of Sir W. Jones, in 
which a forgery of one of the Hindus is detected: a circum- 
stance that corroborates the suspicions of the tricks played on 
Euypeans by the Eastern /iterati, which we have expressed in 
some of our accounts of papers in the dsiatic Researches. 

If, as it is very likely, Mr. Burder should be induced to 
print a second edition of his Oriental Customs, we hope that 
he will arrange his illustrations in one series. 7 


Useful indexes are subjoined. 
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Art. IV. Introduction to an Examination of some Part of the Internal 
Evidence, respecting the Antiquity and Authenticity of certain. Publi- 
cations said to have been found in Manuscripts at Bristol, writen by 


a learned Priest and others in the Fifteenth Century ; but gene~_ 


rally considered as the suppositious Productions of an ingentous 
Youth of the Present Age. By John Sherwen, M.D. 8vo. 
pp. 137. 5s Boards. Bath, Meyler; London, Longman and 
Co, i8cg. es 
* Vi ’E never thought to hear thee speak again,” Rowley ! 
V and our wish, most assuredly, was ‘ father to that 
thought :’— but we shall now cease to hope that any con- 
troversy can ever be settled; and we shall remember, on all 
future occasions, the strong language of Johnson to Farmery 
when the latter told him that some advocates for Shakspeare’s 
learning still held out, ‘ Aye, Sir, the muscles will quiver, 
when the soul has departed.” 
Mr. Tyrrwhitt’s vindication of his appendix, considered 
as a minute and particular reply to every material ar- 
gument of Dean Milles and Jacob Bryant in favour of Rowley, 
seemed to us finally decisive of the question; or, if anythirig 
remained unanswered in the tracts of Mr. 'T.’s adversaries, {iis 
was fully confuted by the luminous Inquiry of Mr. Warton, 
and exposed with all the combined force of wit and reasoning by 
the Cursory Observations of Mr. Malone. ‘These ample and irre- 
fragable testimonies in favour of Chatterton were still farther 
strengthened (if farther strength could be added to them) by 
the publication of his Miscellanies in 1803; and by the con- 
cluding remarks of one of his editors. The argument from 
incapacity has been absolutely overturned by the accumulated 


mass of evidence, presented in those Miscellanies, of Chatterton’s’ 


knowlege of antiquities and the old English language; and by 
that bright effulgence of genius which they occasionally dis- 
play through the cloud of distress, hurry, agitation, and in- 
digence, which, during the few months of his stay in London, 
hung heavy on the proud spirit of this unhappy boy. His 
residence at Bristol was comparatively a scene of comfort.and 
tranquillity ; aud if we consider what he wrote in the few 
months abovementioned, in such an alternation of hopes and 
fears as then oppressed him, we shall cease to wonder at his 
producing the whole of Rowley’s Poems in a year and half, 
when the larger- part of every day was uninterruptedly at his 
own disposal, and when he stole many hours from the night. 
Those who contend against the possibility of his cemposing so 
much, in so short a time, forget the rapidity of composition 
that was necessary for the production of his other numerous 
works. ‘Those, also, who argue against him from the superior ex- 
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cellence of Rowley, forget that the treasures of antient lore 
had been open to Chatterton from the days of childhood,—that : 
this was his favourite study, this his chief practice, to. imitate — 
the language of antiquity ;—and, we may ask Mr. Whiter, 
why not the customs and manners also of antiquity ? ‘They 
forget too. that he had one uniform object in view, the adapta- 
tion of his style (in which, however, he is allowed to have 
partly, nay greatly, failed,) to the era in which he placed his 
imaginary Poet: an object at all events likely to confine his | 
attention’ and rouse his genius. That he found some _re- 
cords relating to the principal characters of his ficitious: poeti- 
cal coterie, we can have no doubt :—but that Rowley and his 
companions in the middle of the fifteenth century had, by 
anticipitation, written as harmomously as Dryden, not in a 
few passages. but throughout three thousand lines, we must 
be credulous indeed to believe. Of the anachronisms in allu- 
sion to things and persons not in existence in: Rowley’s time’ 
of the plain imitations of modern writers, particularly Shaks- 
peare, Thomson, and Gray, to whom we may add Collins ; 
of the misapplication of antient words, traced to the 
glossaries which our young Psalmanagar is known to have: 
used; of the invention of many terms;, and of the mixture 
of the language of different centuries ; we shall say no more 
than that all these points are clearly proved in the works 
above mentioned.—As to Mr. Mathias’s argument in favour of 
Rowley, from Homer’s superiority to all poets, preceding, 
contemporary, or succeeding, till Mr. M. can ascertain the exact 
distance between the age of Hesiod and that of Homer, we 
heg leave to say that the latter is not without a parallel in 
smoothness of versification much nearer his own time, thar 
any poet can be found worthy of comparison with Rowley 
near the period fixed for his existence. 
. We do not think that sufficient stress has been laid on the 
incongruity of Mr. ‘Thistlethwayte’s narrative, with the asser- 
tion that Chattertom had not discovered the stores of the trunk 
at his mother’s house till his apprenticeship to Mr. Lambert in: 
1767. Mr. T. relates that, as early as the year 1764, Chat- 
terton (then tn his twelfth year) told him, as a companion at 
Colston’s School, that he was in possession of certain Manu- 
scripts which his father had found in Redcliffe church, and 
that he had lent one of them to Philipps, their usher. ‘This 
paper, on asking Philipps, Mr. T. saw; and he is confident (al- 
though he confesses that they could hardly make sense of it) that 
it was thesame poem which was afterward (thatis, in1 769) printed’ 
in the Town and Country Magazine, under the title of Elinoure 
and Juga. If he be right, all that we would infer from his testi- 
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mony is that Chatterton, from his earliest years, conceived an 
intention: of deceiving his school-fellows by the exhibition. of 


his own poems under an antique dress and name; and that he | 


found materidls for. his imposition, (that is, parchment, and 
some dates and names in the old deeds at his mother’s house,) 
sooner by several years than it has been supposed. We think, 
however, that Mr. T. is wrong ir his narrative ; and as he 1s very 
positive in his deductions from his facts, and infers from what 
he&knew of Chatterton that he cou/d not writethe Rowleyan Poems, 
we are gladto have an opportunity of pointing out more fully 
than has yet been done the fallacy of his memory, as well as of his 
judgment; and we are the less unwilling to-do this, on account of 
the plagiarism in which he has been detected. (See Warton’s In- 
quiry.) Indeed, as to the judgment which almost all his youthful 
acquaintance formed of Chatterton, it is, like that of Mr. T., 
evidently erroneous. Pride and reserve are usually mistaken 
by boys for dullness; and, when -transcendant merit extorts 
applause, some cold detraction from it too often takes place ; 
arising (we fear) from that natural envy and impatience of 
superiority in a companion, which all who have mixed in the 
world must have observed and lamented. In a word, the 
opinion formed of Chatterton’s genius by his friends (we are 
glad to omit Mr, Smith,) was never so happily ridiculed as by 
Mr. Warton, in comparing it to the opinion formed of Har- 
Jey’s abilities as a Prime Minister by his dancing-master, 
who wondered “ what Queen Anne could see in a man 
whom he could never teach to make a bow.” 

One of Chatterton’s late editors, in the remarks to which we 
have alluded, has pursued this subject with all the glow and 
indignation of kindred genius;—a glow and an indignation 
which it is impossible not to feel in contemplating the fortunes 
and the fate of this heaven-born child of imagination, who 
must be esteemed the second glory of English poetry. The 
additional letter from Chatterton’s ‘sister, published by these 
editors, throws new light on this controversy, if it can be an 
longer so termed. It is dated from Cathay, Bristol, October 
17th, 1802; and in it she confesses that her brother, after 
having read the poem on our Jady’s church as having been written 
by Rowley, acknowleged that it was his own, but cautioned her 
to say nothing about it. He also confessed to his sister and his 
mother that he wrote Sir Charles Bawdin: that is, that he found 
the argument and versified it. This, we conceive, may have 
been the case with some of the other poems. ‘Now these 
facts were not mentioned in Mrs. Newton’s letter to Herbert 
Croft:—on the contrary,—but we forbear to pursue this 
matter, since the reasons for suppressing such anecdotes were 
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obvious at the former period.—When we add to the preced~ 
ing statement, Chatterton’s confession of having written the 
first part of the Battle of Hastings ; — when to Mr. Rudhall’s 
testimony (taking it from his own relation) of Chatterton’s hav- 
ing attempted in his presence to give the appearance of anti- 
quity to the parchment which he intended to produce as the 
original of the account of opening the old Bridge, we join the 
testimony of Mr. Gardner, published originally in his Miscella- 
nies, 1798, and confirmed in a letter to these editors, dated 
October 8th, 1802, from Frampton-on-Severn, that he saw 
Chatterton rub a parchment with ochre, (the scene of the 
transaction is precisely mentioned,) crumple it in his hand and 
soil it on the ground, and heard him say ‘* he could do it 
better were he at home ;”—and that at another time he afhrmed, 
‘* it was very easy for a person who had studied antiquity, 
with the aid of a few books which he could name, to copy 
the style of the antient poets so exactly that the most skilful 
observer could not detect him: no, not Mr. Walpole him- 
self :”— when we lay all these circumstances together, both 
of Chatterton’s ability and of his inclination to deceive, shall 
we be infidels in his imposition any longer, even on the ground 
of the external evidence? To crown the whole argument : 
let any unprejudiced person examine the pretended originals 
in the British Museum, wich in all contain only 124 verses 
of Rowlcy’s three thousand,—let him see whether the parch- 
ments (notwithstanding the arts of Chatterton to disguise 
them, and of Mr. Barrett to make the writing legible,) do 
not in many instances betray themselves,—and let him 
judge whether it would not take the profoundest antiquar 
in England a much longer time than a year and half, to 
decypher (even if it were possible at last) such writing as — 
these specimens exhibit, supposing them to be ‘numerous — 
enough to contain three thousand verses ? 

Jf, in spite of internal and external evidence of the fraud, 
it still be asked what motive could Chatterton have for such 
a fraud? we might reply in the words of Mr. Tyrwhitt ; — 
what motive had Annius of Viterbo, Curzio Inghirami, or 


_ Alphonso Cicareili, for the gross and wanton forgeries of 


which they stand convicted ? Nay, what motive had Macpherson 
(for those who differ from us on the subject of Rowley we 
are willing to find opposed on the cane of Ossian,) to father 
his productions on the son of Fingal? What rational induce- 
ment had George Psalmanazar for his. conduct ? and if we 
allow motives to be irrational, need we wonder at any thing 
which they produce? Let us even attend to Psalmanazar kim- 
self; “© My case” (see his Memoirs) ‘ was so intricate and 
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perplexing, that it. was next to impossible for the: ablest 
heads to have guest what my motives were, or for what, or 
by whom, I was thus induced to impose upon mankind. 
And I am fully persuaded that the merciful judge of all hearts, 
knowing mine to.be actuated only by mere youthful folly ot 
vanity, without any other dangerous or guilty design’ than 
the indulging a wild and frantic passion, did in his great pity 
prevent my going on:’—This youthful vanity and pride, this 
wild and frantic passion, operated no doubt on Chatterton. He 
felt himself superior. to his fellow creatures, as faroas he 
had associated with them:—to deceive and misguide their 
understanding administered food to his haughty feelings ; 
and how high his ambition, (perverted as it was,) at a very 
early period of his imposture, could soar, is shewn by hié 
making one of his first public applications to Mr. Walpole, 
and thus challenging the notice of a distinguished antiquary, 
sharpened as Mr. W.’s caution must have been by his having just 
exposed himself to be deceived by Macpherson. Meeting 
with a repulse in some quatters, and disappointment as to 
remuneration in all, Chatterton’s pride wrapped itself up in 
reserve; and the only consolation which he found was in 
determined and consistent falsehood, and in resolving (like 
Junius) to omy his secret to the grave. Meanwhile, his con- 
tempt for mankind must have been increased by the admiras 
tion which they paid to his supposed antiquities 5 feeling, 
as is plain from the confession of his acquaintance and the 
arguments of his adversaries, that they would not have admired 
these poems so enthusiastically had they been composed in 
modern English, and had they been known to be the work 
of poor Chatterton. His great and radical misfortune, was 
the want of religious principle, which alone would have pre- 
vented his frauds and reconciled him to his distresses :— 
but peace to his manes! ‘The disputed poems having, we think, 
been fairly proved to be his compositions, 


«© Nunc non & manibus illis, 
Nunc non e tumulo fortunatdque favilld 
Nascentur vicle ?” PErRs, 


Let him breathe his own sweetest requiem; and fond! 
lo we wish that he were yet among us to breathe again; 


‘¢ © sing unto my roundelay, 
O drop the briny tear with me! 
Dance no more at holyday, 
Like a running river be | 


My love is dead, : | 
D 4 Gone 
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bit’ Gone to his deathbed, 
All under the willow Tree.” 


Minstrel's song in Ella—with the slightest alterations of the old spelling. 


‘We ought to apologize, perhaps, to our readers, for suffering 
any modern ‘Biieget to revive the Rowleyan controversy in 
our pages: but the present author comes before us with high 
and just pretensions to notice, having assisted, though in secret, 
the operations of Dean Milles, Dr. i &c., against Chatter- 
ton, on the original appearance of the poems. Several of his 
remarks we trace in Milles’s answer to Tyrwhitt’s appendix 3 
and we have no doubt from this circumstance, and indeed 
from the author’s own testimony, that he contributed largely to 
the verbal criticisms on the language of these poems, which 
were published in various Rowleyan essays of the time. We 
should consider our adversaries as greatly indebted to him for 
his learning and acuteness in every stage of the contest, did 
he not conclude his preface to the present inquiry in the 
following manner : 

¢ It will be the business of these pages to convince, or rather 
to endeavour to convince them (the Chattertonians) that they have 
adopted their opinion upon the strength of arguments and reasonings 
by no means conclusive: I dare not presume to go one step fur- 
ther, and assert that I hope also to convince such readers that the 


poems are the authentic production of a writer of the 15th cen- 
tury, becayse the harmonious flow and modern cadence will for 


ever strongly militate against such a conclusion.’ 


We would ask, then, (we, the decided Chattertonians,) who 
was the author of the poems, if Rowley was not? Let Dr, 
Sherwen answer us in that remaining part of of his examina- 
tion with which he yet threatens the public. He says that 
he flatters himself ¢ that he shall be able to make it appear that 
every other objection’ (but the objection of harmony, which he 
allows to be sufficient,) ‘is groundless, although sanctioned by 
the respectable names of Warton and Tyrwhitt, of Southey 
and Walpole, Scott and Pinkerton, and adopted by thou- 
sands and ten thousands of readers.’ Really, when we oppose 
to these names and these numbers, Dean Milles, Jacob Bryant, 
{whose learning far exceeds his judgment,) and T. J. Mathias, 
(even if we believe him to be the chief author of the Pur- 
suits of Literature, that farrago of greek and aduse,) we think 
that the latter are found wanting in the balance, and that they 
will not bear the test of close examination. 

~ Among other important matters, Dr. Sherwen maintains (be- 

sides: his unexpected assertion, at the end of his preface, that 

he will shew verbal objections to the antiquity and authenticity of 
| ss these 
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these poems as Rowley’s compositions; :wittch have entirely 
escaped the notice of Tyrwhitt,; Warton; &c.!) that Chatter- 
ton, like Mr. Warton, misunderstood the :epithet -4¢:dreme.” 
Chatterton interprets this epithet “ strang,”. in his Glossary ; 
and Speght says that it is “ fierce.” . Warton observes.on thi, 
difference, that.“ strong” is a kindred interpretation _ to 
“ ferce ;” and he asks, * Is the conclusion here just that Chatter- 


ton explained what he did not understand? that he was the — 


copier and not the poet? If an old word would bear.a 
similar, or a secondary meaning, he adopted it, and explained 
it accordingly. Nor was he, otherwise, studious of exact 


interpretation.”—~This we conceive to be an excellent clue. 


to the unravelling of his mistakes in many cases. As to better 
meanings being found than he intended, we deny the fact in 
most instances: if some remain, in which the old word which 
he borrowed from Speght, Kersey, or. Bailey, or any of his 
unknown sources of knowlege, will not bear him out, we must 
conclude that, like other authors, he was indebted to his com- 
mentators for an additional meaning; and that he would 
have partaken of something like Goldsmith’s surprise, (had he 
been alive to be astonished by his commentators,) at the new 
sense which Johnson gave to a word in the line, 
“© Remote, unfrieaded, melancholy, slow.” , 


See Boswell’s Life; 


However, at all events, Mr. Warton’s errors are not those 
‘of Chatterton. = 
Now what is the amount of the argument from language ? 
Dr. Sherwen has pointed out numerous instances in’ which 
Warton and Tyrwhitt are wrong in their interpretation of 
antient words; and he has shewn that other authors have used 
such words, previously to Rowley’s supposed age, or during 
the same ra. What does thts prove? that Dr. Sherwen is a 
better glossarist, in many instances already given, and in more 
that are promised, than Mr. T. or Mr. W. :—but does it prove 
that Chatterton, in his various studies, in the books to which 
he had access in the old library at Bristol by the Rev. Mr. Cat- 
cott’s introduction, in the books which he borrowed from cir- 
culating libraries, in all his prose and verse, antient and modern 
English reading, —~ does it prove, we say, that he could not 
find such words as those in question in other books besides 
the recondite authors who have been mentioned by Bryant, 
Sherwen, Milles, Glynn, and Co.? Not that we mean to say 


that he had not seen these books in the old library, or in some- 


of the new libraries, to which he applied: but we mean that 
be. might have obtained the words, which are supposed to 
imply a knowlege of antiquity from the irregular use of them, 
during his perusal either of the seventy books which he had 


read 
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- yead when he was thirteen years of age, or from the two hun- 
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dred which he had read when he was seventeen ;—catalogues 
of each of which he had made; and which catalogues (for the 


sake of the decided establishment of a curious literary fact) we 


most heartily wish wefe in existence. 
To return to Dr. Sherwen. We should have been glad if 


he had produced his promised list of Chatterton’s errors, in this 
volume ; for most untairly does he attack Warton, among other 
instances, in his 135th page, instead of exposirig Chatterton. 
He says that Warton calls the tragedy of Ella, a Danish story. 
He might have called it so without error :—but when Warton 
talks of the Danish soldiers, and their Danish leader Ella, can 
we suppose any thing but a /apsus calami to have occasioned the 
mistake, because, if we advance a few pages, we find him talking 
of Ella and all his host as Anglo-Saxons, and reasoning on 
that point ?—Dr. Sherwen should not cavil; he is capable of 
better things. Had we room, or had we occasion, we would 
quote much from his philological remarks:—but, fortunately for 
our reader’s patience and our own, little of it applies to Chat- 
terton. Yet we confess that Dr. Sherwen generally reasons well. 
His account, too, of the wraith, or spectre of the living, like 
several other passages in-his book, is learned and ingenious. 
Wereally wish that we could agree with the Doctor, he seems so 
deserving of friendly acquiescence in his views.. If he can 
produce a list of words from writers who were contemporary 
with, preceding, or subsequent to Rowley, which have not 
been employed by other writers, he will only prove Messrs. 
Warton and Tyrwhitt to be wrong in the use which they have 
made of some of their examples: but, as we said before, he 
will not prove in any instance that it is impossible for Chatter- 
ton to have met with a word which may be questioned, either 
in his extensive black-letter reading, or in the glossaries and 
other books of reference, numerous as they undoubtedly were, 
which he used ; and consequently Dr. S. will prove nothing. We 
must add to this argument, the invention or rather the altera- 
tion of words, in which we believe Chatterton to have indulged. 

Dr.S. may perhaps urge that we have not followed him 
step by step, in his examination of Tyrwhitt’s, Warton’s, 
and Chatterton’s interpretations. We will then just refer 
to what we conceive is rather a frivolous inference from a 
passage in Ella, relating to the night-mares, or night- 
witches, or witches riding in a sieve, or on a broomstick, by 
night. ‘The passage in Ella, (that is, this word in the passage, ) is, 
we think, copied from Shakspeare, Chatterton easily making the 
noun plural: notwithstanding Dr.S.’s objection: or, if not 
from Shakspeare, we do not see why it may not have been 


taken from some old author ; nor whyMr. Fuseli, and his abo- 
| — minably 
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minably absurd and disgracefully extravagant night-mare, should 
have been dragged in on this occasion ::only that Dr. S. him- 
self informs us that many subjects, particularly relating.to the 
elucidation of Shakspeare and our old dramatists, will be intros 
duced into this inquiry. We hope that they will not, and sin- 
cerely deprecate any farther lucubrations on this or the other 
subjects specified by Dr. S.; because we feel convinced that they 
can only tend to the consumption of paper, ingeniously scrawled 
with certain figures called Ictters, and blackened by a liquid 
usually denominated ink, or aéramentum:—but f Dr. S. well 
appear again before the public, as'a defender of the authentic 
Rowley, we promise to examine every thing that he asserts 
(impressed as we are with the idea, nay the prophecy, ot its 
being nothing to the purpose,) in the most minute style which 
our patience can allow. Nay, farther; whenever he mentions 
Chatterton, (which we must consider as in some degree neces- 
Sary in an essay exclusively devoted to the examination of his 
merits, ) we also promise to meet him ¢ alleyne” or * aseaunce”’; 
and although the Doctor may reiterate his assertion that ¢ ridi- 
cule is not the test of truth,” we will yet rely on his good 
humour and good manners to excuse us, when we admonish or 
rather ask him, in the language of Horace, 


— © Ridentem dicere verum, 





Qaid vetat ?” Hod ; 





Arr. V. The Life of Michel Angelo Buonarroti, with his Poetry 
and Letters) By R. Duppa, Esq. Second Edition, gto. 31. 3s. 
Boards. Murray. 


CF those artists who have visited that celebrated spot which, 
at different zras, has been the seat of universal empire over 
the bodies and the minds of men, and which for ages has been 
the first school of virté#, we are inclined to believe that very 
few have applied themselves .more assiduously in the line of 
their profession than Mr. Duppa, or have given more incontes- 
tible proofs of solicitude to advance the interests of good taste. 
With the study of those treasures of antient and modern art, 
which Rome is known to have contained, he has united much at- 
tention to the literature of Italy; and we are greatly obliged to 
him (though we have been unintentionally tardy in expressing 
our obligations,) for the most complete life of Michel Angelo 
Buonarroti that has ever been presented to the public: toge- 
ther with his poetry and letters, and numevous sketches, in out- 
ine engraving, of his most celebrated works in Painting, Sta- 
tuary, and Architecture. ° 3a 
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When it is recollected that the life of this most eminent ar-”’ 
tist occurs in all our general biographies, the memoir before us’ ° 
may be supposed to be in a great measure superfluous: but, 
whoever adverts to the scanty materials from which those bio- 
graphical notices are drawn, and takes the pains to compare 
them with the narrative of Mr. Duppa, must be fully convinced 
that the present work is a valuable addition to our literature. 
When Mr. D. informs us that he has ¢ drawn up the life and 
character of Michel Angelo from the most authentic materials,’ 
we can have no doubt of the fact, because ample evidence of it 
is before us 3 and when he adds that he has * written the whole 
with peculiar pleasure,’ we feel the truth of this latter assertion 
in the pleasure which he has communicated to us throughout 
the perusal. 

In a short preface, Mr. Duppa takes notice of the biographi- 
cal tracts of Condivi and Vasari relative to his hero; and as the 
latter has never appeared in English, he has furnished us with 
same particulars of this author. Vasari’s work was published 
in’ two volumes quarto *, intitled, Le Vite de piu eccellenti Ar= 
chitetti, Pittori, et Scultort Itatiant, da Cimabue insino a tempi 
nostri: descritte in lingua toscana, da Giorgio Vasari, pittore Are- 
tino. In Firenze, MDL. Of this publication on the Italian’ 
architects, painters, and sculptors, from Cimabue, who was 
born in 1240, to the year 1550, the account of Michel An- 
artist included in this edition. Speaking of the compositions of. 
Condivi and Vasari, with reference to the present memoir, 


Mr. Duppa observes, 


‘Jn using the materials supplied by these biographers, I have. 
exercised my own judgment with respect to Michel Angelo’s works. 
From the same data, opinions may be still formed not less authentic, 
and perhaps with more impartiality, than by contemporary ‘men ; 
but t have not omitted any facts or anecdotes worthy of credit. 
Besides these authors, I have examined all the writers of that age 
who could be supposed to throw any light upon my subject, by 
which means I have corrected some mistakes in Vasari and Condivi, 
and added to their stock of information.’— 


--A page 1s employed on the various modes which have been 
chosen by different authors in spelling Michel Angelo’s name, 
He himself wrote it in many different ways, and we find four va- 
rieties in the signatures to the letters which are copied in the Ap~ 
pendix. Before the system of paper-credit andof funding, indeed, 
accuracy in spelling proper names was not regarded; and our 
Shakspeare and Dryden wrote their patronymics differently at 
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* In 1567, it was reprinted in 3 Vols. quarto, 6 
various 




















varioustimes. Without, however, dwelling on theknown fact that 


orthography was. not reduced to a science in the 15th century, . 


we. may account for the varieties which occur in the spelling of 


Michel Angelo’s name by adverting to the different Ttalian dia- . 


lects. From the peculiar hiatus of the Tuscan, as Mr. D. re- 


marks, Angelo is always pronounced Agnolo; by the Bolognese, 
it is called Angiolo; and by the Venetians, who often change.the 


G into Z, Anziolo.. Angelo, however, isthe Roman pronun- 
ciation; and, as this is universally allowed to be the best, the pre- 
sent author has preserved it.. From Michel he has dropped the a, 
in order that both words may be pure Italian. As to Buonar- 
roti, the surname of the family which signifies ‘ well ar- 
rived,” or welcome (dien venu), he leaves its orthography 
doubtful; since, as we have said above, Michel Angelo him- 
self has written it in different ways. | 

To an ardent admirer of the fine arts, a detail of the several 
incidents in the life of this most renowned master of the 
Italian school would be very acceptable; and it would be 
- very easy, by abridgment of the narrative before us, and by oc- 
casional extracts, to gratify such a wish. Our pen, however, 
is restrained by‘the consideration that the more prominent facts in 
the history of this illustrious man have been too often related 
to justify the repetition of them in our pages; and our duty 
to the public and to Mr. Duppa will be fully discharged,. 
without that winuteness which is essential to a complete bio- 
graphical sketch. 

It is stated in the General Biography, that Michel Angelo 


reached the advanced age of ninety: but, according to Mr. 


Duppa’s memoir, he did not finish his 89th year; being 
born in the castle of Caprese, in Tuscany, March 6, 1474, 
and dying at Rome, Feb. 17, 1563. His passion for the arts. 
was evinced at an early age ; and as he was nursed by a stone- 
masotrs wife, he facetiously remarked ‘ that it was no wone- 
der that he was delighted with a chisel, since it was given him 
with his nurse’s milk.” The superiority of his genius over that 
of Ghirlandato, his master, was presumptuously manifested by 
his tracing an outline, in a more perfect style of contour, round 
a figure drawn by Ghirlandaio. All his biographers notice 
the sculptured Fawn which introduced him to the patronage of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, who received this wonderful artist into his. 
palace at Florence, and at his table: but they do not all relate 
that Piero, the unworthy successor of this prince, employed 
Michel Angelo to make a statue of snow! ‘The story of the 
Cupid, which was first buried in a vineyard and afterward du 
up and sent to Rome, where it was purchased by Cardinal 
S. Giorgio, for an antique, at the price of 200 ducats, is well 
known ; 
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46 
known; and though this deception was acknowleged, it 
affords a hint respecting Modern Antiques, which ought to 
awaken the suspicion of the virtuoso.. How often have the 
artists of Italy imposed on the credulity of professed men of 
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taste ! 
. Michel Angelo’s invitation to Rome by Pope Julius the 


Second, the High favour in which he stood with this Pontiff, 
his disgust at being afterward refused admittance to his presence, 
his sudden flight to Florence, the ptessing solicitations of Julius: 
to obtain his return, and the Pope’s gracious reception of the 
artist, are portions of this memoir waich place the Pontiff 
in an advantageous point of view, while they contribute to dis- 
play his high estimation of that genius which he so warmly: 
patronized. That vanity, however, was combined with his love 
of the arts, is evident from the first work on which the talents 
of Michel Angelo were employed on his visit to Rome, viz. the 
Monument which was intended for Julius himself, after his de- 
cease. As the sublimity of this desizn was not adapted to the 
old church of St. Peter’s, Michel Angelo suggested that such 
a Mausoleum ought to have a chapel built on purpose for it; 
and, in consequence, the Pope, after having consulted 
various architects, resolved on rebuilding St. Peter’s - itself. 
‘ This,’ says Mr. Duppa, ¢ is the origin of that edifice, which 
took a hundred and fifty years to complete, and is now the 
randest display of architectural splendour that ornaments the 
Christian world.’ | 
The subsequent reflection, which gives to the architect of 
St. Peter’s the reputation of having undesignedly laid the first 
stone of the Reformation, must no more be omitted than the ° 
description of the Monument, for the reception of which the 
old St. Peter’s was deemed unworthy : : 
‘ By those who are curious in tracing the remote causes of 


great events, Michel Angelo, perhaps, may be found, though 
unexpectedly, thus to have laid the first stone of the Reformation. 
His Monument demanded a building of corresponding magnifi- 
cence; to prosecute the undertaking, money was wanted; and 
indulgences were sold to supply the deficiency of the treasury ; 
and a monk of Saxony opposing the authority of the church, 
produced this singular event, that whilst the most splendid edifice 
which the world bad ever seen was building for the Catholic faith, 
the religion to which it was consecrated was shaken to its founda- 
tion.?— | , 

‘The Monument, whose base was a parallelogram of thirty-four 
feet six inches, by twenty-three, was to have been insulated, and 
to have had four fagadea surrounded with arched recesses con- 
taining statues, and, between them, terms supporting a projecting 
cornice. On pedestals before them were to have been statues re= 


presenting the subjugated provinces the Pope had made vbedient to 
the 
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the apostolic sce ; and others, personifying the virtues and liberal 
, arts, denoting by their attitudes, that by the: death of Julius II. | 
| they also became prisoners of Death; no other prince being sup- 

posed likely to supply his place with the same fostering care and 
munificence. Above the cornice were to have been, at the angles, 
four colossal figures, personifying Moses and St. Paul. and Active and 
Contemplative Life * ; and above them, a frieze of basso-relievos 
in bronze, and smaller figures. To crown the whole, two statues, 
respresenting heaven and earth, were to support a sarcophagus: | 
the former, expressing joy, on Julius. being received into a 


happier and a better world; the latter, expressing sorrow for his: fi 
loss. Within the monument, a sepulchral chamber, of an oval, 
form, was to have contained the bedy of the Pope’— .. . if 


How little did this Pontif¥ suspect that, while he was medi- 
tating on the grandeur of the church over which he presideds f 
he was sowing the seeds of its destruction ; and that the magni- ; 
‘| ficence of St. Peter’s church would be .a means of shaking the 
authority of St. Peter’s chair ! + 
It would be unjust, however, to insinuate that, in the patro- j 
nage of the artist, Julius was uniformly influenced by so nar- ii 
row an impulse as personal vanity. On the return of Michel } 
Angelo to Rome, the monument was suspended for the fresco. 
paintings in the Sistine Chapel, which are thus described q 


by the biographer : | 
¢ The ceiling, which is coved, he ornamented with architectural B 
decorations painted in chiar’-oscuro, and separated into numerous. 
divisions. The flat space at the top he divided into nine compart. 
ments, each containing a subject from the Old Uestament, in the 
following order. igen 
© TheDeity, dividing the light from the darkness, may be considered 
as the first in the local arrangement ; the second picture represents a per- : 
eonification of the Deity, with extended arms, creating the Sun and’ | 
Moon, and inthe same compartment, creating and fructifying the 
earth; in the third space the Deity 1s supposed to be looking down | 
upon the waters, commanding them to be a_hatitable deep; the fourth : 
is the creation of Adam; in which the omnipotent power is strrround- 
ed by angels, extending his right arm as if imparting the vital prine - 
ciple to the created form: the fifth is the creation of Eve; the sixth, 
the loss of Paradise; the seventh, the sacrifice by Cain and Abel; 
the eighth, the Deluge; and the ninth represents the inebriation-and’ 
exposure of Noah. Beneath the chiar’-oscuro entablature, which 
divides the coved frqm the flat part of the ceiling, are arranged forty- 
eight infantine figures, standing two and two on pedestals, in diver- 
sitied attitudes, supporting the cornice as caryatides ; and between 
them are seated twelve colossal figures of Prophets and Sybils, alter- 


~ 





—— ¥ 


¢ * From the collection of Mariette, an original sketch for this mauso« 
leum was published by Bottari ; by which it would seem, that Michel 

Angelo once had an intention of placing two figures at each angle.’ 
i . nately 
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maely arranged *. Over the windows, im compartments called Iu- 
- mettes, are fourteen compositions, and an equal nomber of tabléts, in-' 
Rh ’ scribed with names expressing the genealogy of Christ’; and in tridn. 
i ular spaces produced by the thickness of the wall immediately over the 
| Sects, are introduced eight compositions of domestic subjects. In 
the angles at the four extreme corners of the ceiling are represented 
the miracle of the brazen serpent, the execution of Haman, the death 
| of Goliah, and the treachery of Judith. Besides these various com- 
positions, are ten medallions with historical subjects, ard more than 
fifty single figures disposed of as ornamental accompaniments to the 
eneral design. As the most.elaborate and minute description of 
this comprehensive work would only puzzle the mind, and make but 
a vague and uncertain impression, I have preferred annexing a sketch 
of the whole ceiling, with the compositions and their argument, as 
the more satisfactory way of making it better understood by those, 
who have not been fortunate enough to see the chapel itself +. 
‘From the commencement to the conclusion of this stupendous i 
monument of human genus, twenty months only were eniployed. So 
short a time for the completion of so vast a work could hardly be 
credited, if it were not more difficult to refuse the testimony on 
_ which it is supported, than to doubt the fact, Nevertheless the 
Pope harassed its progress with impatience ; for he was an old man ; 
and as his designs, of whatever nature they might be, were always 
- planned with the enthusiasm of youth, so they were hastened with 
a consciousness of his having no time to lose. ‘To comply, therefore, at 
with the eager desire of his patron, Michel Angelo removed the 
scaffolding before he had put the last finish to his work ; and on- All 
Saint’s day, in the year 1512, the chapel was opened’; and the Pope 
officiated at high mass to a crowded and admiring audience. ___ 
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¢® The Sybils, who were the virgin prophetesses of antiquity, are 
_ affirmed by St. Augustin, Eusebius, and the fathers of the primitive 

church, to have foretold the birth of Christ. Lisyca is said to at 
~ have prophesied, “* The day shall come when men shall see the King 
‘of all living things.” Cuma, ‘ That God shall be born of a 

“virgin, and converse among sinners.’”?’ Dgxrxica announced that, 
«a A Prophet should ‘be born of a virgin.” Erytrureza, who was 
- a Babylonian, is said to have foretold a great part of the Christian 
. xeligion’ in certain verses recorded by Eusebius, the first letters. of 

which being put together make the words, Jesus Curist, son OF 
+-Gop, Saviour; these verses were translated into Latin by.St.Au- 
, gustin. Persica foretold that, ** The womb of the virgin should 
~ be the salvation of the Gentiles.” These were the opiniong of the 
* divines and schoolmen of later times, who gave them a place among 
-‘the prophets of the sacred writings, and this is the reason of their 

being alternately introduced with them in the ceiling of the Sistine 
““Chapel. Besides these five, believed by the ancients to have been 
“inspired by Jupiter, there were five others of the same credit‘ and 

- oe Pae AuBANEA, Cumana, Hervesronmaca, Samis, and 


_ TipaRtina.’ 
Botan ‘+ Paintine. III.’ 
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. After this solemnity, and the public curiosity was gratified, the Pope 
Gilingly consented that the pictures should be retouched where he 
[Michel Anigelo] wished ro improve them ; but, on considering the ine 


- tonveuience of re-erecting the scaffolding, he declined doing any thing 


more;.and-said that what wds wanting was nol of material impor- 
tance; the Pope observed. they ought to be ornamented with gold 
to give a characteristic splendour to the chapel; to which Michel 


Angelo replied, ‘* In, those days gold was not worn, and the cha- 


racters I have painted wete neither rich nor desirous of wealth; ‘buc 


holy men, with whom gold was an object of content, The, re- 


partee was happy, and with respect to his own works, he felt thé 
importance of a truth best known in an age of simplicity, that the 
mind, arid not the material, is the true basis of future fame. _ 

© The ceiling being finished, he applied himself to make designs 
and studies for other pictures for the sides of the chapel, to complete 
the original plan ; but on the zist of Februaty, 1513; the Pope died, 
and to Michel Angelo his loss was not supplied.’ , 


With all the imperfections in his character, Julius II. makes 


_.@ more illustrious figure in the history of the arts than his re« 
nowned successor Leo X:; whose treatment of Michel Angelo 


casts a shade on his pontificate, which the modern historian of 


. that.period has in vain laboured to remove. As Mr. Roscoe 
.-and Mr. Duppa are at issue on this point, it will be necessary 


‘to advert to the facts arid observations contained in the memoir 
underfeview. The reign of Leo X. is an entire blank inthe 


" Jife of Michel Angelo; who, instead of being encouraged in the 


prosecution of the undertaking in which he was engaged, was 
sent by the pontiff to explore the new quarries of Pietra Saiita; 


~ ‘and who, in spite of remonstrances to his Holiness, was conti« 


hued ‘there for purposes unsuited to his genius, and which a 


. more ordiriary man might have executed, viz. to rriake 4 toad’ to 
. the sea through mountains, and to carry it by means of faseines 
avid: tafte over marshes. ¢ The objections of the artist io. this 
.. measure made, we find, but a slight impression om the Pope, 
compared with the advantages he anticipated from obtaining. so 


vdluable‘a material in a territory which he could at any time call 


“his own.‘ Michel Angelo was therefore desired to~ proeeed : 
_ ‘and it is.a mortifiying reflection, that the talents of this great 


‘man should have been buried in these mountains, and his time 
consumed, during the whole reign of Leo X. in little else thah 


. in raising stone oft ofa quarry, and making a road to cdtivey 
. itte the sea.’ | 


The biographer is naturally incensed at such af application 


‘of sublime talents ; and he endeavours to divest Leo X. of much 
* of that'credit which he has obtained as a patron of the arts : 


‘ When Leo ascended the papal throne, the arts in Rome wert at 


.. their meridian ; he found greater talents than he employed) and greater 
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works commenced than he completed. Those men who have been for - 
succeeding ages the admiration of mankind, Leonardo da Vinci, Michel 
Angelo, and Raffaello, performed their greatest works, on which their — 
immortality has found a permanent basis, before the accession of Leo 
X.; and Bramante, the Architect of St. Peter’s, died in the second year 
of his Pontificate. Leonardo da Vinci and Michel Angelo are acknow- 
ledged not to have felt the influence of his favours ; and for the magni- 
ficence of the state-chambers in the Vatican, posterity is indebted to the 
pontificate of Julius1I. The two rooms painted by Raffaello himself, on 
which, as-a painter, his reputation most depends, were nearly come 
pleted in that reign ’— 

¢ Whether Leo X. had really a refined taste for works of art, it 
is not easy to determine; but this is known, that Raffaello made 
many cartoons of religious subjects to complete the decoration of the 
Sistine Chapel, which were sent by the Pope into Flanders, to be re- 
turned in worsted copies, without any care to preserve the original 
works which were executed by Raffaello’s own hand. No enquiry 
was made concerning them after the subjects were manufactured in 
tapestry: by accident, however, seven are yet to be seen in this coun= 
try, (Cartoons at Hampton-Court,) by-which, according to our own 
judgment, we may still be enabied to estimate those of the Pontiff.’ 

¢ Te seek for reasons why Michel Angelo was not more fortu- 
nately employed during this reign, might afford a wide field of spe- 
evlation. The attachment of this Pope to the arts proceeded ra- 
ther from their importance to the pomp, and shew of power, which 
was the delight of his mind, than from a more noble feeling of their 
worth ; and it is sufficiently satisfactory, to account for his indifference 
and procrastination, to know, that wars, alliances, and subsides, ex- 
hausted his treasury, and that the money was spent which was to 
have been appropriated te the facade of S. Lorenzo. At the death 
of Leo this part of the building was not advanced beyond its foun- 
dation, and the time of Michel Angelo was consumed in making a 
road, in seeing that five columns were made at the quarry of Pietra 
Santa, in conducting them to the sea side, and in transporting one 
of themto Florence. This employment, with occasionally making 
some models in wax, and some trifling designs for the interior of a 
room in the Medici Palace, appears to have been all the benefit that 
was derived from his talents during the whole of this pontificate. 
As the patronage of the Great often depends upon the character of 


‘the man, as well as upon his genius, it has been supposed that the 


independent spirit which resisted the impetuosity of Julius Il. was 
ill calculated to conciliate the accomplished manners of Leo X.: 


however this may have been, there appears-no evidence that Michel 


Angelo ever refused stbmission to his will, or opposed his authority 
with disrespect ®; but as the surest way to every man’s feclings is 
through 





‘* Upon this point I’ feel particular regret in differing from the 
author of the life of Leo X. who, in vindicating the conduct of the 
Pepe, apologizes for Michel Angelo’s perverseness of temper : 
“¢ Genius resembles a proud steed, that, whilst he obeys the slightest 
touch of the kind hand of a master, revolts at the first indication ad 

compul- 
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through his heart, it is easy to. conceive that he was, not likely to, 
have the affections of a prince in whose mind there was no congenia-. 
lity of sentiment with his own. | 
Notwithstanding the apology for Leo that is attempted by. . 
Mr. Roscoe, we think that Mr. Duppa makes out his case. 
Not satisfied with merely reprobating his conduct towards the 
hero of the memoir, Mr.D. also calls in question the justice of. 
that high fame which he has acquired as a patron of litera- 











ee 


compulsion and of restraint. Every incident became a cause of con- 
tention between the artist and his patron. Michel Angelo preferred 
the marble of Carrara; the Pope directed him to open the quarries 
of Pietra Santa in the territories of Flcrence, the material. of which 
was ofa hard and intractable kind, ‘The artist had called on the envoy 
of the Pope for a sum of money, and finding him engaged, had not 
only refused to wait for it, but when it was sent after him to Carrara, 


hhad rejected it with contempt. Under these discouraging circume 


stances the proposed building made but little progress. The ardour 
of the Pontiff was chilled by the cold reluctance of the artist.” 
The Lift and Pontificate of Leo X. vol. iv. pp. 226. 

‘That Michel Angelo did not like to be employed in the quatries 
of Pietra Santa, for marble but little adapted to his purpose when 
obtained, is very easily to be conceived; but he obeyed. With 
respect to his contemptuous conduct towards the Pope’s envoy, it 
does not appear that Michel Angelo refused to take the money sent 
after him to Carrara in any other way, than by refusing to give a 
receipt, which he said he-was not accustomed to do when he res 
ceived money, for others as an agent; and the person who was sent: 
with it, fearing he might give offence by adhering too rigidly to his 
instructions, left the money without a receipt. -‘* Intese Jacopo 
Salviati dello arrivo di Michel Angelo, e non lo trovando in Fiorenza 
gli mando 1 mille scudi a Carrara. Voleva il mandato che gli facesse 
la ricevuta, al qualle disse che erano per la spesa del Papa a non per 
interesse suo, che li riportasse, che non usava far quietanza né rice- 
vute per altri; onde per tema colui ritornd senza a Jacopo.” 


Vasari, tom, iti. p. 233. Misr wy 

‘ Although it should appear that Michel Angelo was not very well 
pleased with Salviati, yet in this transaction the Pope does not seem 
to have made any part, and probably never heard of the dispute 
between Michel Angelo and Salviati’s servant, for he continued at 
Carrara executing the commissions for which he was sent, when he 
received a letter from Leo to go and examine the newly discovered 
quarries at Pietra Santa; where he afterward, in obedience to the 
Pope’s will, spent a great part of his time during the Pontificate, 
notwithstanding it was an employment the most adverse to his feelings, 
Leo not only kept him in this situation, doing nothing which could 
be of any service to himself or the state, but refused him permission 
to make a monument to honour the poet Danté, which he volun. 


tarily offered to execute free of expence, to be placed in S. Maria - 
Nuova, in Florence.’ : 
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ture; adding that it might be difficult to conceive by what qtta~ 
lities Jueo X. was rendered illustrious. | 
+ Under the Pontificate of Clement VII., Michel Angelo’s 
‘eelebrated picture of the Last Judgment, measuring 54 feet 
‘6'inches* by 43 feet 6 inches, was commenced; and under 
‘that ofthis successor Paul III. it was finished, in the year 1541. 
‘This singular composition, which has been viewed by some 
with disgust, and by others with admiration, has been abun- 
dantly criticized. As am effort of art it is in itself a fine 
| *schoot for the painter: but as a whole we consider it as a spe- 
; r eimen of bad taste. Mr. Duppa affords:a description of it -in 
‘y the following extract: but we cannot allow his assertion that 
i it accords with the gospel account, since. Charon’s boat is not 
iB. mentioned by any of the evangelists *. 
| ¢ The composition of this picture, in its general design, is con- 
i. formable to the doctrines and tenets of the Christian faith. Angels 
are represented as sounding trumpets, the dead as rising from the 
‘grave and ascending to be judged by their Redeemer, who, accom- 
panied by a Virgin Mary, stands surrounded by martyred saints. 
Ou his right and left are groups of both sexes, who, having passed 
their trial, are supposed to be admitted into eternal happiness, . On 
‘the opposite side to the resurrection and ascension, are the condemned. 
‘precipitated down to the regions of torment ; and at the bottom is.a 
fiend in a boat conducting them to the confines of perdition, where 
other frends are ready to receive them. In two compartments at the 
‘top of the picture, made by the form of the ‘vaulted ceiling, are 

















i j groups of figures bearing the different insignia of the Passion.’ 

i ' We must now pass to that great undertaking, the building 

il of St. Peter’s; a work which Michel Angelo projected and 

i Supetintended on. pious motives, without any remuneration, till - 
i within a short a period of his death; and in the prosecution 


‘of which he encountered the malice of narrow and little minds ; 


‘In the yr 1546, San Gallo died, and Michel Angelo was 
gies upon to hill his situation as the arehitect of St. Peter’s. He at 
st declined that honour, but his Holiness laid his commands upoa 
him ; which admitted neither of apology nor excuse, and he accepted 





_——_-. ' 


°# The artist was an admirer of Dante, from which poet he drew 
“his ideas. ‘This indeed is confessed in p. 167. | 


¢ The Deimodss inthe Last Judgment, with all their mixed and. 
various passions, may find a prototype in * La Divina Commedia.” 
The figures rising from the grave mark his study of * L’Inferno, e 
il Purgatorio;”’ and the subject of the Brazen Serpent, in the Sistine 
Chapel, must remind every reader of Canto XXV. dell’ Inferno, 
«where the flying serpents, the writhing and contortions of the human 


‘body from envehomed wounds, are described with pathos and horror.’ 
Sad the 
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the appointment upon these conditions; that ‘he would receive ‘no 
ealary, and that it should be so expressed in the Patent, since he 
undertook the office purely from devotional feelings sand ‘that, as 
hitherto the various persons employed ir all their subordinate sitda- 
tions had only considered their own interest to the extreme prejudice 
of the undertaking, he should be empowered to discharge them, and 
appoint others in their stead; and lastly, that he should be permitted 
to make whaever alteration he chose in San Gallo’s design, or entirely 
supply its place with what he might consider more simple, or in-3 
better style. To these conditions his Holiness acceeded, and the 
patent was made out accordingly.’ 


Such were the cbstaeles, however, by which he was harrassed 
in this stupendous labour, that he had serious intentions of aban- 
doning it, and of returning to Florence. One of his-letters to 
Vasari on this subject will explain the state of the case, and his 


own feelings : €: 


_ $* My pEAR G10RGIO, | 
‘¢ T call God to witness how contrary it was to my inclination ten 


years ago to undertake the building of St. Peter’s, forced upon me. by 
Pope Paul III. Yet if the work had been coutinued from that time 
until now with the same earnestness as it was then going on, the 
fabric would have been made what now I should have had pleasure 
in returning to; but for the want of money it advanced very. slowly 
and still more so as the parts were laborious and difficult to execute ; 
‘so that to abandon the undertaking now, would not only bein the 
highest degree disgraceful, but the loss of my labour for these ten 
years past, which I have prosecuted with religious zeal. Thus much, 
in answer to your letter. 1 have also received one from the. Duke, 
giving me an unexpected pleasure by his eondescension and politeness ; 
for which 1 return to God and to his Highness all the thanks I am 
able tobestow. I perceive that I depart from my subject, but I have 
lost my memory, aud it is both difficult ‘and troublesome to‘me’ to 
write, for it isnot my art The conclusion however’is this,. to make 
you understand what will necessarily follow from’ my giving. up 
St. Péter’s and leaving my residence here: in the first: place, it would 
gratify a nest of theives, the building would stand a chance of being 
ruined, and besides, I myself perhaps may be shut ‘up in a prison for 
the remainder of my life. Micuet AnGeto Bonarrors,” 


_ This letter was written A.D. 1556, when the author was 
82 years old. Yet, in spite of the vexationsg which assailed 
him from various quarters, he persevered..in his situation 
till he had established his design beyond the possibility. of ;a 


change; and he had the happiness of seeing, under his own super- 


intendance, the edifice carried up to the springing of the dome. 

On this event, -he thus writes to Vasari, in the following year, 

‘inclosing a sonnet : : ! alten fi 

_ & Jt is the will of God that I still continue to bes and-T know 

that I shall be justly called foolish and gut of my mind for’ making 
| E 2 atest hrs ion 
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sonnets; but as many say,-I am in my second childhood, I am willing 
to employ myself agreeably to my state. By yours I feel conscious 
of the love you bear me, therefore I wish you to know, that it is my 
filial desire to rest these my feeble bones by the side of those of my 
Father, and I pray you to see that it be done. 

«© For meto leave this place would be the cause of ruin to the 
church of St.i’eter’s, which would be a great pity, and a greater sin: 
as I hope to establish it beyond the possibility of changing the de- 
sign, I could wjsh first, to accomplish that end ; if I do not already 
commit a crime by disappointing the many cormorants who are in 
daily expectation of getting rid of me. 

, “© Miche, AncevLo Bonaraoti.” 


SONNET. 


«¢ Well-nigh the voyage now is overpast, 
And my frail bark, through troubled seas and rude, 
Draws near that common haven where at last © 
Of every action, be it evil or good, 
Must due account be rendered. Well I know 
How vain will then appear that favoured art, 
Sole Idol long, and Monarch of my heart. 
For all is vain that man desires below, 
And now remorseful thoughts the past upbraid, 
And fear of twofold death my soul alarms, 
That which must come, and that beyond the grave ; 
Picture and Sculpture lose their feeble charms, 
And ta that Love Divine I turn for aid 
Who from the Cross extends his arms to save.” 


At last, worn out by age, and disgusted by a series of ill 
treatment, he resigned his‘office in his 88th year: but he re- 
sumed it at the request of the reigning Pope, and obtained a 
complete victory over his enemies. Soon after this event he 
was attacked with a slow fever, and terminated his mortal ca- 
reer, as we have before stated, Feb. 17, 1563. 

Mr. Duppa subjoins to his well-written narrative an account 
ef the person, constitution, application, acquirements, &c. of 
his hero, from which it will be expected of us to make at least 
some brief extracts : 


¢ Micuet ANGELO was of the middle stature, bony in his make, 
and rather spare, although broad over the shoulders. He had a good 
complexion : his forehead‘was square, and somewhat projecting ; his 
eyes rather small, of a hazel colour, and on his brows but little hair ; 
his nose was flat, being disfigured from the blow he received from a 
contemporary student, Torrigiano ; his lips were thin, and, speaking 
\anatomically, the cranium on the whole was rather large in propor- 
tion to the face. He wore his beard, which was divided into two 
points at the bottom, not very thick, and about four inches long ; his 
beard and the hair of his head were black when a young man, and 
‘his countenance animated and expressive. 


‘In 
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«In his childhood he was of a weakly constitution, and to guard his 
health with peculiar care, he was abstemioué‘and continent 5: he ‘sel 
dom partook of the enjoymente“of the table; and used to sayy * that 
however'rich I may have been, I have always lived asa poor man. 
He ate little, was extremely irregular inhis meals, had‘ a bad diges- 
tion, and was much troubled with the head-ache ; which he attributed 
to his requiring little sleep, and the delicate state of his stomach : 
notwithstanding these evils, during the meridian of life, his general 
health was but little impaired.’ 


. Of the acquirements of this extraordinary man,,. the biogra- 
pher thus speaks : , 


‘ The edition of Danté he used was a large folio with Landino’s 
commentary ; and upon the broad margin of the leaves he designed, 
with a pen and ink, all the interesting subjects. He also studied, 
with equal attention, the sacred writings of the Oid and New Testa- 
ment. iis acquirements in anatomy are manifest throughout ‘his 
works, and he often proposed to publish a treatise upon that subject 
for the use of painters and sculptors ; principally to shew, what 
muscles were brought into action in the various motions of the human 

‘body, and was only prevented by the fear, that he should not be 
able to express himself so clearly and fully as the nature of the 
subject required. Albert Durer’s Treatise on the Proportions of the 
Fluman Body suggested to him the usefulness of such a work ; the 
rules and measures there laid down, being, in his opinion, too me- 
chanical and insufficient: he therefore consulted with his friend 
Messer Realdo Colombo upon the subject, and he sent him the body 
of a fine young Moor, well adapted to his purpose ; he dissected it, 
and made his remarks: but’ the result was never published. It isa 
common’ opinion, that he entertained some theory upon muscular 
‘motion; but I have not been able to make that inference from any 
passage in his own writings, or that of any contemporary author: 
Condivi says he had some ingenious theory in his mind upon anatomy, 
but what that theory was, he does not himself seem to know, and 
we ar: left without data to form aconjecture ; but it is evident that 
he never meant to imply, that the theory, whatever it might have 
been, had reference to any latent physiological principle, for he pre- 
viously states, ** His knowledge of human anatomy, and of other 
animals, was so correct, that those who hdd all their lives studied 
‘dt as their profession hardly understood the subject so well: J speak 
only of that department necessary to the arts of design, which indeed his 
qwerks evidently demonstrate, but not as to the minutiae necessary for a 
_ surgeon.”? When Michel Angelo first began to dissect, he was so:dis- 
gusted with the offensiveness of the study that he lost his appetite; and, 
conceiving that his powers of digestion were impaired, for atime he 
desisted, yet was soon dissatisfied. with himself for not being able to 
do, what was every day done by others without inconvenience; he 
therefore resumed the study, and pursued it to the fullest extent 
_ necessary to his profession. Of perspective he knew:as much as was 
known in the age in which he lived; but this branch of knowledge 
was not then reduced to a science, nor governed by mathematical 

Eq ‘princi- 
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principles; and it ought to be observed, in justice to our own cown- 
try, that that discovery was made in the beginning of the last century 
( 1715 )e by Dr. Brook Taylor, who has had more voluminous commena 
taries on his two small pamphlets, than have been written upon any 
work since his time.’’— gy pry 


That such a man as the illustrious subject. of this memoir 
should disregard wealth is not surprising. His maxim was, 
Che’l tempo é breve é’! necessario poco $ ) 
which Goldsmith has neatly expressed in his Edwin and Ange-~ 
jina; 
‘¢ Man wants but little here below’; 
Nor wants that little long.”’— 


His detestation of worthless characters was equal to his con 
tempt of riches, and his attachment to his:art- may be ‘conjec- 
tured from the superlative eminerice to which he attained. «An 
extract on this last subject will-be more than tolerated: * > - 


‘ Michel Angelo had a great love for his art, and a laudable desire 
to perpetuate his name. A friend of his regretted that he had no 
children to bequeath the profits acquired by his profession, to which 
he answered, ‘‘ My works must supply their place ; and if they are 
good for any thing, they will live hereafter, It would have been 
unfortunate bor Lorenzo Ghiberti, had he not left the doors of S. 
Giovanni, for his sons and his nephews have long since sald and dis- 
sipated his accumulated wealth; but his sculpture remains, and will 
continue to record his name to future ages.””? In his professional 
labours he continued to study to the end of his life, byt was never 
satisfied with any thing he did: when he saw any imperfection that 
might have been avoided, he easily became disgusted, rather prefer- 
ring to commence his undertaking entirely anew, than attempt an 
emendation. With this operating principle in his mind he completed 
few works in sculpture. Lomazzo tells an anecdote, that Cardinal 
Farnese one day found him, when an old man, walking alone in the 
Colosseum, and expressed his surprise at finding him solitary amidst 
the ruins; to which he replied, “* I go yet to school that I may con- 
tinue to learn.*2 Whether the anecdote be correctly true, or not, 
it is evident he entertained this feeling, for there is still remaining a 
design by him, of an old man, with a long beard, in a child’s go-cart, 
and an hour-glass before him, englematical of the last stage of life, 
and on a-scroll over his head ANCHORA INPARO, in Roman 
capitals, denoting that no state of bodily decay or approximation to 
death was. incompatible with intellectual jmprovement. He esta- 
blished it as a principle, that to live in credit was enough if life was 
virtuously. ‘and honaurably employed for the good of others and the 
beneht of posterity ; and thus he lajd up the most profitable treasure 
for his old age, and calculated upon its best resources ; for he whose 
' wealth serves only to enrich himself, is insulated as life declines, or 
surrounded: by dependents, none of whom wish the continuance of 
his being ; but he who has cultivated his mind with useful knowledge, _ 
and devoted himself to the practice of virtue, makes all nature inte- 
rested in the length of bis days.’— 
A quad 
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‘A-quadruple: series ‘of outline. engravings: decorates this 
volume, ‘precedéd by general observations on taste-as connected” 
with the imitative arts; and by an appreciation of the talents. of 
the author’s hero in the several departments of sculpture, paint- 
ing, and architecture. To these outlines, representing the prin- 
cipal works of Michel Angelo, are added useful illustrations, 
The first series, on Sculpture, contains r. Bacchus, in the 
Florence Gallery. 2. La Pieta, in St. Peter’s, Rome. 3. David, 
in the piazza of the Grand Duke of Florence. 4. Christ, in the 
church of S. Maria sopra Minerve, in Rome. 5. The monument 
of Duke Giuliano de Medice. 6.'The monument of Duke Lorenzo 
de’ Medice. 7. La Madonna. (These three in the new sacristy of 
S. Lorenzo in Florepce.) 8.9. 10. Religion, Virtue, Moses.; 115 
12,;* 13. Slaves, the three former making a part, the three 
Jatter intended to make a part, of the monument of Julius IL 
in §. Pietro in Vincolo. 14. Christ taken down from the cross, 
in the.cathedral of Florence. 
These sculptures all shew that Michel Angelo possessed no 
ordinary sublimity of conception: but in none has he rivalled 
the great masters of Grecian art. Mr. Duppa has justly re- 
marked that he made ideal beauty and aggregate form subser~ 
vient to expression; while the antients made expression and 
animated feelings subservient to form, 
‘The works af Michel Angelo,’ (says his critic as well as his 
Biographer,) ¢ have always a strong and marked character of their 


own, his thoughts are elevated, and his figures are conceived with . 


dignity ; and if he wants the beauty and correctness of the antique, 
‘which he certainly does, in an eminent degree, his faults never de- 
grade him into feebleness; when he is not sublime he is not insipid, 
the sentiment of aggrandiziag his subject ever prevails, and how- 
-ever he may fail in the execution, his works are still entitled to the 
first rank among the modern productions in sculpture.’ 


He is known to have confessed his inferiority to the antients, 


by attempting to restore an arm of the Laocgon and leaving 
it unfinished. We shall only add that, at 


‘ In the Florence gallery there is a rude block of marble, by 
Michel Angelo, intended to be a Bust of Brutus, which is more re- 
merkable for this distich by Cardinal Bembo, than for any merit of 


its own.— » 
$6 DUM BRUTI EFFIGIEM DUCIT DE MARMORE SCULPTOR, 
IN MENTEM SCELERIS VENIT, ET ABSTINUIT.” 

In the series of plates representing Paintings, are 1. Holy 
Family. -2. Jupiter and Leda. 3. A large plate of the ceiling ; of 
the: Sistine chapel, comprehending all the subjects painted on 
the ceiling, with their distribution, and the architectural.deco- 
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* Nos. 11. and 12. are now in the Freneh Museum at Paris. 
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ration, which is painted in chzar’-oscuro. The ceiling measures 
125 feet ginches, by 43 feet 6 inches; and for the painting 
_on it the artist received only 3000 ducats. As the whole has 
never before been engraved, this outline of it is a very accept~ 
able present to English artists. 4. The last Judgment. 5. The 
Conversion of St. Paul. 6. The Crucifixion of St. Peter. 

The Designs represent, 1.4 groupe of Figures from the Cartoon 
of the battle of Pisa. 2. Christ on the Mount. 3. and 4. The Annun- 
ciation. §. Fall of Phaeton. 6. Ganymede. 7. Tityus. 8. Baccanalia 
di Putti. 9. Christ with the woman of Samaria. 10. Crucijixion. 
11. Taking down from the Cross. 12. Christ scourged. 13. Dead 
Christ. 14. Venusand Cupid. 15.Holy Family. 16. Jerom. 17.Vir- 
gin and child. 18. Jeremiah. 19. Christ healing. the sick. 20. Holy 
Family. 21. Christ dying for our sins. 22. Shooting at a target. 
23.An old man in a go-cart. 24. Michel Angelo’s ring. 

' Of all these paintings and designs, the greatest work of 
‘Michel Angelo is the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel : 

‘It is (says Mr. D.) inthe Sistine Chapel where the poetical feel- 
ings of Michel Angelo are fully shewn, and where his genius and 
imagination are most expanded. ‘The style and cast of the figures 
have nothing of common nature, but a character of grandeur peculiar 


to themselves, proceeding from his own mind, without appearing to 
rtake of the previous associations of other meh. His Sibyls and 


a 
Prophets exhibit with variety and energy the colossal powers of his 
mind ; yet great as is the display of invention, which he has there 
shewn, and which is to be seen through the whole of the ceiling, 
no part exhibits, or more strikingly marks, the range of his genius, 
than.the smaller domestic compositions in the lunettes, where, to the 
- most homely and familiar scenes, he has given an air of greatness, 
without extravagance or diminution of their natural simplicity, in a 
style which defies competition.’— _ 

We come now, in the last place, to the department of Ar- 
chitecture; which 1s embellished with five plates. 1. The plax 
of St. Peter’s Church. 2. Section longitudinally taken as designed by 
Michel Angelo. 3. Side elevation in the state in which it was left 
by him. 4. Side elevation in its present state. 5. The front com- 
pleted in the Pontificate of Paul V. A.D. 1612. 

Great as the design of this most splendid of all Christian 
churches appears, and much as it has contributed to the fame 
of Michel Angelo, we cannot help regarding this stupendous 
edifice as an evidence of his having mistaken his talent. Who- 
ever surveys St. Peter’s, and its copy, St. Paul’s, with an 
_ eye of correct taste, will discover a want of that simplicity 
which is essential to true grandeur of form. In St. Peter’s, 
the division and subdivision of parts are without meaning ; 
and the architecture of St. Paul’s, being in the same style, 


partakes of this defect. The double story is out of character 
6 = for 
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for a temple, and is an absurdity of design. Had Michel Angelo 
studied the specimens of classic architecture, St. Peter’s would 
have had a finer effect; and Sir Christopher Wren would 
not have been tempted to a vicious imitation. Yet, with all . 
their faults, these temples are noble efforts of art; and though 
in some respects they may be criticized, they will long continue 
to be admired. 
Returning to Mr. Duppa, in order to make him our parting 
bow, it is but justice to his liberality to observe that, consider- 
ing the number of the plates, the excellence of the paper, and 
the handsome manner in which this volume is printed, he has 
offered it at a moderate price; and that in every view it is cte- 
ditable to him as a gentleman artist. yf 
A fac-simile of the hand-writing of Michel Angelo is given, 
and a portrait of him is prefixed to the title. 


a) 


Moy. 





Art. VI. The Travels of Bertrandon de la Brocquiere, Counsellor 
and first Esquire-Carver to Philippe Le Bon, Duke of Burgundy, 
to Palestine, and his Return from Jerusalem overland to France, 
during the Years 1432 and 1433. Extracted and put into 
modern French from a Manuscript in,the National Library at 
Paris, and published by M. Le Grand D’Aussy, in the Fifth 
Volume of the Mem. de I’Institut. Translated by Thomas 
Johnes, Esq. (Printed at the Hafod Press.) 8vo. pp. 336. 
12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


o the account which we gave of the French version of this 

very curious and interesting relic, in the Appendix to 
our 47th Vol. N.S. p.461., we are not now required to 
make much addition. "We shall observe, however, that it 
presents fewer claims to our attention as a narrative of what 
the author saw and learned in the countries which he visited, 
than as a faithful picture of the mind of a brave and gallant 
courtier, of the rude and simple age in which he lived, and 
from which so few monuments of this nature have reached us. 

Of the competence of Mr. Johnes to give this work an 
English dress, the readers of Froissart and Joinville, parti- 
cularly of the former, need not to be informed : but, as this 
ingenious and learned translator is so deeply versed in French 
antiquities, it is to be lamented that he had not the original 
manuscript or a transcript of it before him. We must also be 
allowed to express our regret, that Mr. Johnes should have 
confined himself within the precise limits of a .translator’s’ 
province. On the present occasion, we are not illuminated, at 
every step which we take, by those geographical comments, 
genealogical deductions, and historical relations which stamp 


so 
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so much value on the annotations to his Froissart : but a few use~ 
ful notes are retained from the French editor. ‘That the transla- 
tion is easy and spirited, our readers will perceive from the spe~ 


cimens which we shall subjoin. sant 
In our notice of the original, we commended the imparti- 


ality with which the author describes the ‘Turks. Speaking of 


them, he says ; ) 

‘They bear well fatigue and a hard life: they are not incom- 
moded, as I have witnessed, during the whole journey, by sleeping 
on the ground like animals, They are of a gay, cheerful humour, 
and willingly sing songs of the heroic deeds of their ancestors. Any 
one, therefore, who wishes to live with them must not be grave or 
melancholy, but always have a smiling countenance. ‘They are also 
men of probity, and charitable toward each other. I have often 


observed, that should a poor person pass by when they are eating, 
they would invite him to partake of their meal, which is a thing-we 


’ 
‘ 


never do. 
¢ In many places, I found they did not bake their bread half as 


much as ours. It is soft, and, unless a person be accustomed to it, is 
difficult to be chewed. In regard to meat, they eat it raw, dried gn 
the sun. When any of their beasts, horse or camel, is so danger- 
vusly ifl that no hopes remain ef saving its life, they cut its throat, 
and eat it not raw, but a little dressed. ‘They are very clean in the 
dressing their meat, but eat it dirtily. They, in like manner, keep 
their beard very neat and clean, but never wash their hands but when 
they bathe, when they are about to say their prayers, or when they 
wash their beards and hinder parts.’ NOW 


On all occasions, the traveller states his. preference of the 
Turks over the Greeks, even alleging that he had found more 
probity among the former.—La Brocquiere visited Constan- 
tinople, but unfortunately his account is very meagre, and will 
disappoint the reader more than any other part of this volume. 
We select from it the passages which seem to us most to de- 


serve attention : ed 
_ © Two days after my arrival at Pera, I crossed the haven to 
Constantinople, to visit thaQcity. It is large and spacious, having 
the form of a triangle: one side is bounded by the streights of St. 
George,—another, toward the south, by the bay, which extends as 


far as Gallipoli, and on the north side is the port.’— 
~© They estimate the circuit of the city of Constantinople at 


eighteen miles, a third of which is on the land side toward the west. 
It is well inclosed with walls, particularly on the land side. This 
extent, estimated at six miles from one angle to the other, has like- 
wise a deep ditch, ‘en glacis,’? excepting for about two hundred 
paces at one of its extremities, near the palace called la Blaquerne. 
I was assured that the Turks had failed in their attempt to take the 
town at this weak part. Fifteen or twenty feet in front of this 


ditch, is a false bray of a good and high wall. At the two extremi- 
° eg 
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ties of this line, were formerly handsome palaces, which, if we may _ : 

judge from their present ruins, were also very strong. I was told 4 

they had been destroyed by an emperor, when taken prisoner by the 

Turks and in danger of his life. ‘The conqueror insisted on his sur 

rendering Constantinople, and, in case of refusal, threatened to put i 

him to death. The other replied, that he preferred death to the y ‘ 
Lf 


disgrace of afflicting Christendom by so great a loss, and that his 
death would be nothing in comparison. When the Turk saw he 
could gain nothing by this means, he offered him his liberty on con- 
dition that the square in front of St. Sophia should be demolished, 
with the two palaces. His project was, thus to weaken the town, 
that he might the more easily take it. The emperor accepted his 
offer, the proof of which exists at this day. 

« Constantinople is formed of many scparate parts, so ‘that if 
contains several open spaces to a greater extent than those built on, 
11) The largest vessels can anchor under its walls, as at Pera: it has 

beside a small harbour in the interior, capable of containing three or 
four galleys’— | : 
. The city has many handsome churches ; but the most remark- 
able and principal is that of St. Sophia, where the patriarch resides, 
with others of the rank of canons. It is of a circular shape, situated 
hear the eastern point, and formed of three different parts, — one 
subterraneous, another above the ground, and a third over that. 
’ | Formerly it was. surrounded by cloisters, and was three miles, as 
they say, in circumference. It is now of ‘&ihaller extent, and ‘only 
three cloisters remain, all paved, and incrusted with squares of white 
marble, and ornamented with large columne of various colours*. 
‘Vhe gates are remarkable for their breadth and height, and are of 
brass. 
« This church, they say, possesses one a§ the robes of our Lord, 
«the end of the lance that pierced his side,—the sponge that was 
offered him to drink from,—and the reed that was put into his hand. 
1 can only say, that behind the choir, F was shewn the gridiron o8 
which St. Laurence was broiled,—and a large stone, in the shape of 
a wash-stand, on which, they say, Abraham gave the angels to eats 
when they were going to destroy Sodom and Gomorrah. 
© T was curious to witness the manner of the Greeks performia 
divine service, and went to St. Sophia ‘4 a day when the bdtrianch, 
officfated. ‘The emperor was present, aécompanied by his wife, his 


mother, and brother, the despot of the Moreat¢. A mystery wae 
; represented, 








oe Z atine —_ 
* 
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_ ©* Two of these galleries, or porticos, called by our author.-clois- 
ters, as well as the columns, still subsist. These last are formed of 
difference thaterials, porphyry, granite, marble, &c,; and this ie the 
reason why the traveller, not being a naturalist, represents them as 


being of various colours.’ P 
‘+ This emperor was John Paleologus II.—his brother Deme- 


trius, despot or prince of the Peloponesus, — his mother Irene, 
daughter to Constantine Dragasés, soveign of a small country in 


Macedonia, 
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represented, the subject of whica was the three youths whom. Ne- 
buchadnezzar had ordered to be thrown into the fiery furnace*. 

‘ The empress, daughter to the emperor of Trebisonde, seemed 
very handsome ; but, as | was at a distance, I wished to have a 
nearer view,—and I was also desirous to see how she mounted her 
horse ; for it was thus she had come to the church, attended only by 
two ladies, three old men, ministers’ of state, and three of that | 
species of men to whose guard the Turks entrust their wives. On 
coming out of St, Sophia, she went into an adjoining house to dine, 
which obliged me to wait until she returned to her palace, and con- 
sequently to pass the whole day without eating or drinking. At 
length she appeared. A bench was brought forth, and placed near 
her horse, which was superb, and had a magnificent saddle. When 
she had mounted the bench, one of the old men took the long 
mantle she wore, passed to the opposite side of the horse, and held it 
in his hands extended as high as he could : during this, she put her . 
foot in the stirrup, and bestrode the horse like a man. When she 
was in her seat, the old man cast the mantle over her shoulders ; after 
which one of those long hats, with a point, so common in Greece; 
was given to her : it was ornamented at one of the extremities with 
three golden plumes, and was very becoming. 

¢ I was so near that I was ordered to fall back, “and consequently 
had a full view of her. She wore in her ears broad and flat rings, set 
with several precious stones, especially rubies. She looked young 
and fair, and handsomer than when in church. Iw one word, I 
should not have had a fault to find with her, had she not been 
painted, and assuredly she had not any need of it. ' 

‘ The two ladies mounted their horses at the same time that she 
did ; they were both handsome, and wore, like her, mantles and hates 
The company returned to the palace of la Blaquerne.’ 


Though the interesting passages in these travels lie very 
much scattered, and are very brief, yet the discerning reader 
will find in them much matter for reflection, and a thousand 
inquiries will suggest themselves to his mind in perusing 
them: but while he laments the defects of the performance, 
which belong rather to the age than to the individual, he will be 
impressed with the good*sense, the high honour, the frankness, 
and the impartiality of the author. , Jo 
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RR 





Macedonia, — his wife Maria Commenes, daughter to Alexis, 
emperor of Trebisonde.’ 
«#* These devout farces were then as common in the greck church 


asin the latin. They were called ‘ Mysteries’ in France ; and this is 


the name given by our traveller to the one he saw in St, Sophia.’ 


Art. 
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Art. VII. Three Comedies, translated from the Spanish Octave. 
pp- 346. 7% 6d. Boards. Hatchard. 


Ew more striking instances of diversity of opinion in 

matters of taste can be produced, than the judgments 
which have been pronounced on the Spanish drama by 
foreign and by domestic writers. According to the latter, 
the works of Galderon, Lope de Vega, Solis, Roxas, Mureto, 
and a few other dramatic poets who flourished under the last 
three princes of the House of Austria, are to be placed among 
the most splendid monuments of modern genius ; and this | 
' sentiment has maintained its ground in Spain almost without 
Opposition from that time to the present, through a period of 
nearly two centuries. By foreign critics, however, with the 
exception of two or three Italian writers, these productions are 
usually characterized as a tissue of absurdity and buffoonery, 
of coldness and bombast. 

It may not, perhaps, be difficult to assign some of the causes 
of the high estimation in which the dramatic writers of Spain 
are held among their countrymen, as well as of the indignities 
which they have experienced at the hands of strangers. Most 
of them may indeed be resolved into that predilection for 
strong and glaring ornament, to which the generality of 
Spaniards, whether poets or audierice, are contented to sacri- 
fice all less obtruding excellences. ‘It was in this spirit that 
La Huerta, the respectable author of the tragedy of Raquel, 
retaliating the calumnies of Voltaire, called the delicate and 
inimitable touches of Moliere, in his Misantrope and Tartuffe, 
‘des platitudes 3” an expression which he borrowed from the 
language of his adversaries, in order, it should seem, that 
they might perceive the absurdity of his censure in its full 
force. —The success of these writers is chiefly to be ascribed 
to a peculiar brilliancy of thought and expression, joined to 
great ease and correctness of versification; which constitute 
merit of the highest order in the eyes of a Spaniard, but which 
are lost to a foreigner, unless he happens to be ‘intimately 
acquainted with the Spanish language, and the delicate-and 
peculiar structure of its prosody ; and unless he be at the 
same time able and willing to withdraw his attention from 
those false and misplaced sentiments, which the desire of 
eternally dazzling and astonishing unavoidably produces. 

Another distinguishing feature, in its origin and effect 
nearly allied to the foregoing, is the constant succession of 
new and unexpected situations, into which these writers cons 
trive to throw the personages. of their drama; and which, by 


their 
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their inexhaustible fertility of invention, they are enabled t@ 
éffect with fewer violations of probability than might have been 
expected. ‘These incessant changes would distract the atten- 
tion, and impair the interest, in pieces formed on a puret 
model. On the Spanish stage, however, we rarely witness 
the attempt to delineate individual character. Each interlo- 
cutor is the representative of a large class, whose habits and 
feelings are generally described with boldness and truth: but, 
like the Pamphiluses, the Phedrias, and the Antiphos of 
Terence, the Don Manuel of to-night is precisely the Don 
Luis of yesterday, acting in different circumstances. Again, 
certain characters are considered by these writers as too 
dignified, and others as too trivial, for scenic representation. 
Hence a complicated intrigue and a rapid succession of in- 
cidents are peculiarly adapted to the dramas of this school, and 


create a degree of interest for which we might look in vain 
from other sources. 


Moreover, we find an object of admiration and of obloquy, 
inseparable from the Spanish stage, in the character of the 
Gracioso, who entertains the audience much in the same 
manner as the Clown of our old plays ; though it must be 
‘admitted that the Spanish humourist is generally both more 
amusing and more correct. 


We have been induced to enter thus into the character of 
the Spanish drama, from a persuasion that the same peculi« 
arities, which have obstructed the success of the original plays, 
must operate in nearly the same degree to the disadvantagé 
of translations, even when undertaken with the ability and 
good faith which are displayed in the present volume. The 
translator has made choice of two of the most papular produc- 
tions of Calderon, “the prince of Spanish comedy ;” to 
which he has added a piece of nearly equal merit from Solis, - 
better known in England as the historian of the expedition of 
Herman Cortez. The version is as literal as justice to the 
spirit of the originals would permit : but these, it must be 
confessed, are much better calculated for the Spanish stage 
than for an English closet ; and whether the principal object 
of the translator was to produce a work which should in itself 
be interesting or amusing to English readers, or to impress 
them with a favourable or barely a just idea of the merits of 
these calumniated writers, we think that he has been alike un- 


successful. 9. 
JI Maw. jr 
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. Art. VIIT. - Miscellaneous Works of Robert Robinson, late Pastor of 


- « 


the Baptist Church and Congregaticn of Protestant Dissenters at Came 
bridge: to which are prefixed brief Memoirs of his Life. 4 Vols. 


B. Flower; and sold by Vernor Hind Co. &c. London. 


1x collecting the fruits of genius and of virtue, and in. bearing 
a public testimony to those qualities of the mind and heart 
which ennoble our nature, a high gratification is afforded to 


him who 1s capable of feeling the dignity and appreciating the 
value of intellectual man. ‘The task , therefore, in which Mr. 
Flower has here engaged, carried with it in one respect its 
own reward ; and this will partly account for his having 
volunteered a new memoir of the life of the author of these 
Miscellaneous Works. Every page is written com amore, and 
every page-contains the. effusions of friendship and of zeal for 
those principles which the author is known to entertain. Had 
the unembodied spirit of Mr. Robinson possessed the power of 
choosing a biographer to promote his fame among the living, 
where could he have selected a person of more congenial 
sentiments, and who was more alive to his honour, than this 
printer and editor of his works ? In enthusiasm for the cause 
of civil and religious freedom, in anxiety to promote Itberality 


of sentiment among christians of different persuasions, and 


in detestation of priestly arrogance and pride, the present 
writer and the deceased minister of the Baptist congregation 
of Protestant Dissenters at Cambridge evidently experienced a 
common sensation ; aud Mr. Flower, while professedly em- 


ployed in pourtraying the features of his friend’s mind, takes 


care to present us with an ample view of his own mental 


_physiognomy. Indeed, he has so much at heart-the enforce 





ment of certain points, that he digresses to them on every oc? 
casion 3 and we shall not be very liable to contradiction, if we 
say that we have here too much of the colouring of author- 


ship, and that the biographer makes himself too prominent on 


the canvas. 

_ The narrative, though containing no other incidents of Mr. 
Robinson’s life than those which were supplied in the Me- 
moir of Mr. Dyer, of which we gave some account in M. R. 


Vol. 22. N.S. p. 10, is however in several particulars a 


more favourable delineation, Mr. Flower is. decidedly at 
variance with Mr. Dyer, (and, we think, on good grounds,) 
respecting the motive which induced Mr. Robinson to write 
his Plea for the Divinity of Christ ; and his pienahy anxiety 
for the fair fame of the deceased hag led to laudabl. exeri.ons. 
Mr. R. could not have written such a werk as a mere trial of 
skill. He must have been sincere.’ - . 

Rev. Jan. 1810. ’ *&F — - Having, 


vo. Demy Paper, l..12s. Royal, 21. Harlow, priuted by - 
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Having, in the article just quoted, followed Mr. Robinsor 
throuvh the several events of his life, from his birth at 
Swaffham, Norfolk, October 8, 1735, to his death, which, ac- 
cording to his wish, took place ‘softly, suddenly, and alone,’ at 
the house of William Russel, Esq., near Birmingham, while he 
was ona visit, June 9, #790, it will be unnecessary now to 
retrace his progress from obscurity to public notice. © His 
present biographer has great pleasure in telling us that, though 
Mr. Robinson was a very useful preacher, and the pastor 
of a congregation, he disliked the black garb, disclaimed the 
title of Reverend, and was occupied in farming and other 
secular employments. A large family and a small salary drove 
him to the latter expedients : Fut the affected levelling humility 
of the former singularity is not intitled to the praise which 
Mr. F. would bestow on its ‘Things are not here the same 
as they were in Judea 1800 years ago. A distinct profession 
is formed by the clergy ; and we see no objection to their 
being designated by a title, and distinguished from the com- 
mon tradesman by a decent black garb, which reminds the 
multitude what they are, and themselves what they ought to be 
in order to avoid disgracing their cloth. 

Mr. Flower also seems to be of the same opinion with the 
man, mentioned by Hickes in his Essay on the Priesthood, 
who was accustomed to say that “he liked to see a poor 
clergyman ;” by which he meant that, if he could have his 
will, there should never be a rich one. Mr. Robinson having 
married a lady of small fortune, his biographer enters on the 
subject of rich and poor wives ; and because the late venerable 
Job Orton, knowing the stinted incomes of most dissenting 
ministers, ativised them ‘to burn for love and money too,” 
according to Hudibras,—or in the pastoral style to look out for 
« lamb with @ rich fleece,—a tirade is fulminated against Mr. 
Orton as a mere Mr. Wordly-wwise-man ; though nothing in 
the advice warrants the philippic, since he does nat recom- 
mend any sacrifice of principle or of affection to gold. 

Like his former biographer, Mr. F. mentions the flattering 
offers addressed to Mr. Robinson, for the purpose of inducing 
him to conform to the establishment; together with the smart- 
ness of his reply. It is also specified by both writers that parti- 
cular applicattons were made to him by individual clergymen 
for MS. sermons, to be used by them in the pulpit: but the 
disclosure of these points of honour does no credit to any 
ef the parties. Surely, names ought not to be mentioned. 

For the sake of the references, we shall briefly specify those 


“ef the principal works of Mr. R., which are not ineluded in the 


volumes before us. Histranslation of Saurin’s Sermons was review- 
| . . ed 
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ed in M.R. Vol. 72. p.207, &c.; his Village Sermons, Wol: 75. 
p-77. and Vol. 24. N.S. p. 3333 his Translation of Claudés Essay 
on the Composition of a Sermon, with Notes, Vol. 61. p. 1005 his 
History of Baptism, Vol. §. N.S. p. 3973 and his Ecclesiastical 
Researches, Vol.12. N.S. p.g.—By these and his other publi- 
cations, he obtained no inconsiderable reputation as an author ; 
and to the notice which his literary talents procured for him, his 
present biographer is desirous of adding that praise which 18 me- 
rited by the virtues of the heart. Mr. Flower calls us tocontem- — 
plate Mr. Robinson as a man of great integrity and christian phi- 
lanthropy, as an enemy to intolerance, as almost an adorer of 
christian liberty, and above all as an ardent lover of truth and 
an honest practiser of it, in opposition to Mr. Dyer’s insinua~ 
tions to the prejudice of Mr. Robinson’s sincerity. In this 
part, Mr. Flower is not unsuccessful. As to his literary cha- 
racter, both his biographers agree. : 

The greatest embarrassment, under which Mr. F. labours, re- 
spects the change of sentiment which, on some important doc- 
trinal points, had taken place in the mind of his friend, towards 
the conclusion of his life. The Plea for the Divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in a pastoral Letter, was highly applauded by mem- 
bers of the Establishment, and by many of the orthodox Dis- 
senters. ‘This pamphlet increased the author’s. popularity : but, 
as he proceeded in his inquiries, he found reason to question 
the truth of that very doctrine which he had once laboured to 
defend ; and, not being versed in the arts of simulation, his he- 
terodoxy became so conspicuous as to alienate the friendship of 
persons who formerly were attached to him. ‘This change of 
sentiment is stated to have been a matter of © much misrepre- 
sentation ;’ and Mr. F. endeavours to secure to his friend the 
credit of as much orthodoxy as he can possibly rétain: but 
this part of his essay is very inefficiently laboured. Even 
Mr. Robinson himself seemed afraid of going the whole length 
to which his convictions would have carried him. The love of 
truth in his honest mind was blended, as: it is in that of most 
good men, with other ingredients; and the ties of party, friend- 
ship, and reputation restricted him to half-measures, perhaps 
without his being thoroughly conscious of them. In these de- 
licate circumstances, the self-deception which men are apt to 
practice, or the power of mind re-acting on itself, makes‘them 
oscillate towards principles which they have actually quitted, and 
induces them to seek some middle path when:no middle path is 
to be found. Mr. Robinson reports himself as ¢ set free from 
party :’ but we cannot admit this account to be strictly correct. 
He could not in fact cease to be a Trinitarian without’ becoming 
an Unitarian, though he might disclaim the latter appellation. 
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Having, in the article just quoted, followed Mr. Robinsors 
through the several events of his life, from his birth at 
Swaffham, Norfolk, October 8, 1735, to his death, which, ac- 
cording to his wish, took place ‘softly, suddenly, and alone,’ at 
the house of William Russel, Esq., near Birmingham, while he 
was ona visit, June 9, 3790, it will be unnecessary now to 
retrace his progress trom obscurity to public notice. © His 
present biographer has great pleasure in telling us that, though 
Mr. Robinson was a very useful preacher, and the pastor 
of a congregation, he disliked the black garb, disclaimed the 
title of Reverend, and was occupied in farming and other 
secular employments. A large family and a small salary drove 
him to the latter expedients : Eut the affected levelling humility 
of the former singularity is not intitled to the praise which 
Mr. F. would bestow on it. ‘Things are not here the same 
as they were in Judea 1800 years ago. A distinct profession 
is formed by the clergy ; and we see no objection to their 
being designated by a title, and distinguished from the com- 
mon tradesman by a decent black garb, which reminds the 
multitude what they are, and themselves what they ought to be 
in order to avoid disgracing their cloth. 

Mr. Flower also seems to be of the same opinion with the 
man, mentioned by Hickes in his Essay on the Priesthood, 
who was accustomed to say that ‘he liked to see a poor 
clergyman ;” by which he meant that, if he could have his 
will, there should never be a rich one. Mr. Robinson having 
married a lady of small fortune, his biographer enters on the 
subject of rich and poor wives ; and because the late venerable 
Job Orton, knowing the stinted incomes of most dissenting 
ministers, ativised them ‘ to burn for love and money too,” 
according to Hudibras,—or in the pastoral style to look out for 
a lamb with @ rich fleece,—a tirade 1s fulminated against Mr. 
Orton as a mere Mr. Wordly-wwise-man ; though nothing in 
the advice warrants the philippic, since he does nat recom- 
mend any sacrifice of principle or of afiection to gold. 

Like his former biographer, Mr. F. mentions the flattering 
offers addressed to Mr. Robinson, for the purpose of inducing 
him to conform to the establishment; together with the smart- 
ness of his reply. It is also specified by both writers that parti- 
cular applications were made to him by individual clergymen 
for MS. sermons, to be used by them in the pulpit: but the 
disclosure of these points of honour does no credit to any 
ef the parties. Surely, names ought not to be mentioned. 

For the sake of the references, we shall briefly specify those 
of the principal works of Mr. R., which are not ineluded in the 
volumes before us. His translation of Saurin’s Sermons was review~ 
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ed in M.R. Vol. 72. p. 207, &c.3 his Village Sermons, Vol: 75- 
p-77.and Vol. 24. N.S. p. 3333 his Translation of Claude's Essay 
on the Composition of a Sermon, with Notes, Vol. 61. p+ 1003 his 
History of Baptism, Vol. 5. N.S. p. 3973 and his Ecclesiastical 
Researches, Vol.12. N.S. p.9.—By these and his other publi- 
cations, he obtained no inconsiderable reputation as an author 5 
and to the notice which his literary talents procured for him, his 
present biographer is desirous of adding that praise which is me- 
rited by the virtues of the heart. Mr. Flower calls us tocontem- — 
plate Mr. Robinson as a man of great integrity and christian phi- 
lanthropy, as an enemy to intolerance, as almost an adorer of 
christian liberty, and above all as an ardent lover of truth and 
an honest practiser of it, in opposition to Mr. Dyet’s insinua- 
tions to the prejudice of Mr. Robinson’s sincerity. In this 
part, Mr. Flower is not unsuccessful. As to his literary cha- 
racter, both his biographers agree. | 

The greatest embatrassment, under which Mr. F. labours, re- 
spects the change of sentiment which, on some important doc- 
trinal points, had taken place in the mind of his friend, towards 
the conclusion of his life. The Plea for the Divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in a pastoral Letter, was highly applauded by mem- 
bers of the Establishment, and by many of the orthodox Dis- 
senters. ‘This pamphlet increased the author's. popularity : but, 
as he proceeded in his inquiries, he found reason to question 
the truth of that very doctrine which he had once laboured to 
defend ; and, not being versed in the arts of simulation, his he- 
terodoxy became so conspicuous as to alienate the friendship of 
persons who formerly were attached to him. ‘This change of 
sentiment is stated to have been a matter of © much misrepre- 
sentation ;? and Mr. F. endéavours to secure to his friend the 
credit of as much orthodoxy as he can possibly rétain: but 
this part of his essay is very inefficiently laboured. Even 
Mr. Robinson himself seemed afraid of going the whole length 
to which his convictions would have carried him. ‘The love of 
truth in his honest mind was blended, as: it is in that of most 
good men, with other ingredients; and the tiés of party, friend- 
ship, and reputation restricted him to half-measures, perhaps 
without his being thoroughly conscious of them. In these de- 
licate circumstances, the self-deception which men are apt to 
practice, or the power of mind re-acting on itself, makes:them 
oscillate towards principles which they have actually quitted, and 
induces them to seek some middle path when no middle path is 
to be found. Mr. Robinson reports himself as © set free from 
party :’ but we cannot admit this account to be strictly correct. 
He could not in fact cease to be a Trinitarian without becoming 
an Unitarian, though he might disclaim the latter appellation. 
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Having, in the article just quoted, followed Mr. Robinsors 
through the several events of his life, from his birth at 
Swaffham, Norfolk, October 8, 1735, to his death, which, ac- 


_ cording to his wish, took place ‘softly, suddenly, and alone,’ at 


the house of William Russel, Esq., near Birmingham, while he 
was ona visit, June 9, 1790, it will be unnecessary now to 
retrace his progress from obscurity to public notice. « His 
present biographer has great pleasure in telling us that, though 
Mr. Robinson was a very useful preacher, and the pastor 
of a congregation, he disliked the black garb, disclaimed the 
title of Reverend, and was occupied in farming and other 
secular employments. A large family and a small salary drove 
him to the latter expedients : Lut the affected levelling humility 
of the former singularity is not intitled to the praise which 
Mr. F. would. bestow on it. Things are not here the same 
as they were in Judea 1800 years ago. A distinct profession 
is formed by the clergy ; and we see no objection to their 
being designated by a title, and distinguished from the com- 
mon tradesman by a decent black garb, which reminds the 
multitude what they are, and themselves what they ought to be 
in order to avoid disgracing their cloth. 

Mr. Flower also seems to be of the same opinion with the 
man, mentioned by Hickes in his Essay on the Priesthood, 
who was accustomed to say that “he liked to see a poor 
clergyman ;” by which he meant that, if he could have his 
will, there should never be a rich one. Mr. Robinson having 
married a lady of small fortune, his biographer enters on the 
subject of rich and poor wives ; and because the late venerable 
Job Orton, knowing the stinted incomes of most dissenting 
ministers, attvised them ‘ to burn for love and money too,” 
according to Hudibras,—or in the pastoral style to look out for 
« lamb with a rich fleece,—a tirade is fulminated against Mr. 
Orton as a mere Mr. Wordly-wise-man ; though nothing in 
the advice warrants the philippic, since he does nat recom- 
mend any sacrifice of principle or of affection to gold. 

Like his former biographer, Mr. F. mentions the flattering 
offers addressed ta Mr. Robinson, for the purpose of inducing 
him to conform to the establishment; together with the smart- 
ness of his reply. It is also specified by both writers that parti- 
cular applications were made to him by individual clergymen 
for MS. sermons, to be used by them in the pulpit: but the 
disclosure of these points of honour does no credit to any 
ef the parties. Surely, names ought not to be mentioned. 

For the sake of the references, we shall briefly specify those 


“ef the principal werks of Mr. R., which are not ineluded in the 
volumes before us. Histranslation of Saurin’s Sermons was review- 
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ed in M.R. Vol. 72. p.207, &c.3 his Village Sermons, Vol. 75- 
‘p-77vand Vol. 24. N.S. p. 3333 his Translation of Claude's Essay 
on the Composition of a Sermon, with Notes, Vol. 61. p+ 1005 his 
History of Baptism, Vol. 5. N.S. p. 3975 and his Ecclesiastical 
Researches, Vol. 12. N.S. p.9.—By these and his other publi- 
cations, he obtained no inconsiderable reputation as an author ; 
_and to the notice which his literary talents procured for him, his 
present biographer is desirous of adding that praise which 1s me- 
rited by the virtues of the heart. Mr. Flower calls us tocontem- — 
plate Mr. Robinson as a man of great integrity and christian phi- 
lanthropy, as an enemy to intolerance, as almost an adorer of 
christian liberty, and above all as an ardent lover of truth and 
an honest practiser of it, in opposition to Mr. Dyet’s insinua- 
tions to the prejudice of Mr. Robinson’s sincerity. In this 
part, Mr. Flower is not unsuccessful. As to his hterary cha- 
racter, both his biographers agree. : 

The greatest embatrassment, under which Mr. F. labours, re- 
spécts the change of sentiment which, on some important doc- 
trinal points, had taken place in the mind of his friend, towards 
the conclusion of his life. The Plea for the Divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in a pastoral Letter, was highly applauded by mem- 
bers of the Establishment, and by many of the orthodox Dis- 
senters. ‘This pamphlet increased the author’s popularity : but, 
as he proceeded in his inquiries, he found reason to question 
the truth of that very doctrine which he had once laboured to 
defend ; and, not being versed in the arts of simulation, his he- 
terodoxy became so conspicuous as to alienate the friendship of 
persons who formerly were attached to him. This change of 
sentiment is stated to have been a matter of © much misrepre- 
sentation ;’ and Mr. F. endéavours to secure to his friend the 
credit of as much orthodoxy as he can possibly rétain: but 
this part of his essay is very inefficiently laboured. Even 
Mr. Robinson himself seemed afraid of going the whole length 
to which his convictions would have carried him. The love of 
truth in his honest mind was blended, as: it is in that of most 
good men, with other ingredients; and the ties of party, friend- 
ship, and reputation restricted him ‘to half-measures, perhaps 
without his being thoroughly conscious of them. In these de- 
licate circumstances, the self-deception which men are apt to 
practice, or the power of mind re-acting on itself, makes:them 
oscillate towards principles which they have actually quitted, and 
induces them to seek some middle path when:no middle path ‘is 
to be found. Mr. Robinson reports himself as ¢ set free from 
party:’ but we cannot admit this account to be strictly correct. 
He could not in fact cease to be a Trinitarian without’ becoming 
an Unitarian, though he might disclaim the latter appellation. 
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~ If- he renounced the Godhead of the Son, he must have believed 


the Son to bea creature. The learned may endeavour to split 
hairs, and to make nice distinctions : but they cannot establish an 
intermediate opinion. They may ingeniously represent Christ 


to be God, after the manner of Paul of Samoscta, (whose 


faith, we are told, Mr. R. adopted,) by virtue of the indwelling 
of the Deity : but this is a sort of Godship to which even Unita- 
rians will assent, since they believe that the Divine Spirit with- 
out measure dwelt in Christ. Indeed, if indwelling constitutes 
Godship, the Jewish Tabernacle was at times a God. Wecan- 
not suppose that this nominal change of sentiment was the 
whole result of Mr. R.’s examination and reflections. What a 
cheat must he have passed on his own mind !. It is not, how- 
ever, unusual with men in his predicament to be straitened in 
themselves. The letter of Mr. Dunscombe communicates no in- 
formation ; for to tell the reader that ‘ Mr. R.’s views were pe- 
culiarly bis own, and that: he was silent on them,’ 1s to present 
absolute darkness instead of light. We should be induced to 
conclude from the evidence before us, that Mr. Robinson died 
‘an Unitarian *; and had he declared his sentiments more ex- 
plicitly towards the close-of his life, his conduct would ‘have 
been more manly. We agree, however, with his biographer, 
that doctrinal points are not of the first importance; and that 


‘The man who impartially and fervently, with humility and 
prayer, seeks after divine truth; who is determined to sacrifice his 
dearest worldly interests to obtain and preserve it ; whose life is under 
its habitual influence ; who proves the sincerity of his profession by’ 
his amiable temper and disposition, his care to fill up the duties he 
owes to his God, to himself, to his family, and to society, with the. 
dignity of a christian the luxury of whose life is doing good to 
others ;—the man who, in short, is constantly persuaded that confor- 
mity to the image of his Saviour in this world, is the indispensable 
requisite to the enjoyment of his presence in a future world 5 such a 
man may rest assured, that the Divine Spirit will guide him into all 


: truth necessary for his salvation ; and that whatever may be his views 


of the various human explanations of controverted doctrinal points) 
it ig impossible he should finally fall.’ 


Such are the truths which all churches profess ; and of such 
truths no man needs to be ashamed: -but Mr. Flower is aware 
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* In one of his letters, vol. iv. p. 289, he says, however, ¢‘ I am 
neither-a ‘Socinian nor an Arian; I do not know among what class 
of heretics to place myself : sometimes I think I am a Paulianist, or 
Samosetanian:;' for I think Jesus a man in whom the fulness of the 
Godhead dwells ; and I give him more dignity than they do, who 
ascribe to him only a third part of Deity :’— bus is this short of So- 


winianism ? 
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that mere piety and virtue, however exemplary, are not sufficient 
to secure the fiery bigot’s love. : , 


As to this collection of Mr. Robinson’s Miscellaneous 
Works, the editor informs us that he has * endeavoured to ob- 
serve a medium between publishing every thing which, without 
regard to the reputation of the author, may, since his death, 
have appeared under his name, and omitting any thing he 
might judge to be worthy of his memory.’ ‘The pieces here 
re-published are Memoirs of the Reformation in France, Re- 
marks on Deism, Reflections on Christian Liberty, &c., Re- 
marks on Morality, Remarks on Saurin’s Sermons, Memoirs of 
the Rev. John Claude, Dissertation on the Ministration of the 


Word, The Arcana, in eight letters on distinct Subjects, The. 


History and Mystery of Good Friday, Plan of Lectures on the 
Principles of Nonconformity, A Political: Catechism, Plea for 
the Divinity of Christ, The general Doctrine of Toleration, 
Sermons on several Occasions,—A Discussion of the Ques- 
tion, Js it lawful and right for a Man to marry the Sister of his 
deceased Wife? answered in the afhrmative-—Memorial ad- 
dressed to the Two Congregations of Protestant Dissenters in 


Cambridge, A Circular Letter to the Eastern Association, and 


An Essay on Liberality of Sentiment: followed by unpublished 


Letters. 
Of the Epistolary Correspondence, which occupies more 


than a third of the last volume, and is printed from original 


MSS., we must take some notice, if it were only to observe. 
that these letters discover the activity, the ingenuity, the spright- . 


liness, the feeling, and the liberality of the writer. ‘Those 


which describe his tour to the North of England and to 


Scotland, in the year 1780, are the most amusing, and would 


' furnish some very pleasing extracts. Having, however, already. 
exceeded our proposed limits, we must beg our readers to be ’ 
satisfied with a single letter, in which Mr. R. delineates, not - 


picturesque scenery, but traits of his own character and life; 


‘ To Henry Keene, Esq. Walworth. 
‘Op Frienp, Chesterton, May 26, 1-84, 


¢ You love | should write folios: that depends upon circumstances, | 


and if the thunder-storm lasts, it will be so: but what a sad thiog it 


is to be forced to write, when one has nothing to say! Well, you 


shall have an apology for not writing,—that is, a‘diary of one day. 


‘ Rose at three o’clock,—crawled into the library—and met one 


who said, ¥ Yet a little while is the liznt with you: walk while ye 
have the light—the night cometh, when no man can work—my fa- 


ther worketh hitherto, and I work.”—Rang the great bell, and | 


roused the girls to milking—went up to the farm, roused the horse- 
keeper—-fed the hosses while he was getting up-=-alled the boy to 
suckle the calves, and clean oui tne cowehouse—lighted the pipe, 
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walked round the gardens to see what was wanting there—went Op | 
the paddock to see if the weaning calves were well—went down to the - 
ferry, to see whether the boy had scooped and cleaned the boats—re- 
turned to the farm—examined the shoulders, heels, traces, chaff, and 
corn of eight horses going to plough—mended the acre staff—cut 
some thongs, whip-corded the boys’ plough whips—pumped the 
troughs full—sdw the hogs fed—examined the swill-tubs, and then 
the-¢cllar— ordered a quarter of malt, for the hogs want grains, and 
the men want beer—filled the pipe again, returned to the river, and 
bought a lighter. of turf for dairy-fires, and another of sedge for the 
ovens--rhunted up the wheelbarrows, and set them a trundling—re- 
turned to the farm, called the men to breakfast, and cut the boys* © 
bread and cheese, and saw the wooden bottles filled—sent one plough 
to the three-roods, another to the three-half acres, and so on—shut 
the gates, and the clock struck five—breakfasted—set two men to 
ditch the five roods—two: more to chop sads, and spread about the 
Jand--two more to throw up muck in 7 yard—and three men and, 
six women to weed wheat—set on the carpenter to repair cow-cribs, 
and set them up till winter—the wheeler to mend up the old carts, 
cart-ladders, rakes, &c. preparatory to hay-time and harvest—walked 
to the six acres, found hogs in the grass—went back, and sent a man 
to hedye and thorn—sold the butcher a fat calf, and the suckler a 
’ lean one—the clock strikes nine—walked into the barley-field—bar- 
leys fine, picked off a few tiles and stones, and cut a few thistles—the 
peas fine, but foul; the charlock must be topped—the tares doubt 
ful ; the fly seems to have taken them—prayed for rain, but could not 
sec a cloud— came round tothe wheat field—wheats rather thin, but 
the finest colour in the world—sent four women on to the shortest 
wheatr—ordered one man to weed the ridge of the long wheats—and 
two women to keep rank and file with him in the furrows—thistles, 
many-—~blue-bottles no end—traversed all the wheat-field—came to : 
the fallow-field—the ditches have run crooked—set them straight— 
the flag-sads cut too much, rush-sads too little, strength wasted, shew 
the men how to three-corner them—~laid out more work for the 
ditchers— went to the ploughs—set the foot a little higher, cut a 
wedge, set the coulter deeper, must go and get a new mould: board 
against to-morrow—went to the other plough—picked up some wool, 
and tied over the traces—mended a horse-tree, tied a thong to the 
plough-hammer—went to see which lands wanted ploughing first— 
sat down under a bush—wondered how any man could be so silly ag 
to call me reverend—read two verses, and thought of his loving kind. 
néss in the midst of his temple—gave out, ‘* Come all harmonious 
tongues,” and set mount Ephraim tune — rose up—whistled—the dogs 
wagged their tails, and on we went—got home—dinner ready— filled 
the pipe—drank some milk—and fell asleep—woke by the carpenter 
for some slats, whieh the sawyer must cut—the Reverend, Messrs. A. 
in a Coat, B. in a gown of black, and C. in one of urple, came to 
i dyink tea, and to settle, whether Gomer was the father of the Celts 
a and Gauls and Britons, or only the uncle -- proof sheet from Mr. Arch- 
4 deacon <— corrected it —washed— dressed —went to: mecting, and 
preached from, the end of all things is at hand, be ye sober and watch 
unte 
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ente prayer—found a dear brother reverence there, who’ went home 
with me, and edified us all out of Solomon’s song, with a dish of 
tripe out, of Leviticus, and a golden candlestick out of Exodus.— 
Really and truly we look for you.and Mrs. Keene and Mr. Dore at 
harvest ; and if you do not come, I know what you all are.—Let 
Mr. Winch go where he can better himself. Is not this a folio? 


And like many other folios? ...... 
“R. Ropingon.’ 


When to all this farming activity we add Mr. Robinson’s li- 
terary pursuits, it will be impossible to report him to have been 
a cumberer of the ground.—A.good portrait of him is prefixed to 


the first volume of this very handsome edition; which ‘does 
hs > 
- great credit to the author’s press. | 
| Mo.y. 





Art. 1X. The Remains of Henry Kirke White, of Nottingham, and 
late of St. John’s College, Cambridge; with an Account of hie 
Life, by Robert Southey. 4th Edition, corrected*. 2 Vols. 
1z2mo. 14s. Boards. Vernorand Co. 1808. 


I* the Temple of Fame, as in the Elysium of Virgil, 4 pecu- 
liar region ought to be consecrated to the victims of a pre- 
mature destiny. Perhaps, indeed, our commiseration for the 
infantum anime who are snatched from the world in imine 
primo, and are deprived of an existence of which they can 
scarcely be said to have been ever conscious, : , 


s Quos DULCIS VITH EXORTES, © ab ubere raptos 
Abstulit atra dies, {S funere mersit acerbo,” “oe 


however congenial to the feelings of our nature, is in itself un- 


reasonable : while it is impossible to conceive any thing more 
melancholy than the early dissolution of him who has lived just 
long enough to feel within him the highest intellectual eidow- 
ments, and a full conviction that a prolonged life could alone 
be wanting to his attainment of a permanent and honourable 
reputation. ‘The interesting subject of the volumes before us 
has bequeathed to us the most unquestionable proofs not only 
of rare’ powers of mind, but of a disposition so gentle, amiable, 
benevolent, and pious, that our regret for the loss of these ta- 


lents and qualities is enhanced by the persuasion that they would " 


have been zealously employed in promoting the happiness, the 
virtue,.and all the best interests of his fellow-creatures. a 

He was born in 1785, at Nottingham. His father, by trade 
a butcher, designed to bring him up to his own business, but 


uta 





* When we sent for a copy of the first edition’ of these Remains, 
we were informed that it was out of print ; and the work afterward 
escaped our recollection. : | 
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* qwas dissuaded from this intention by his mother, who quickly 


discovered, ‘and carefully cultivated, the talents of her remark- 
able offspring. From his earliest years, he was a most persever- 
ing and ambitious student; and, though not so perfectly re- 
gular in his school-exercises as to gain the favour of all his ins 
structors, his desultory leisure was deyoted to the acquisition 
of ‘richer and more diversified stores of learning and science, 
than many reach by constant attention during a life devoted to 
Study. At the age of seventeen, he was placed, as a clerk, in 
the-office of Messrs. Coldham and Enfield, attornies at Notting- 
ham, and town-clerks to the corporation ;—the latter, we be- 
lieve, the son of the late ingenious and amiable Dr. Enfield, 


..\'The indulgence of these humane and judicious masters still aly 


lowed him many opportunities for pursuing his former studies, 
for increasing his stock of general information, and for improv- 


ing his mind by elegant literature: he had access also to a good 


library :—but he was unremittingly assiduous in his attention to 
the duties assigned to him, and (according to a letter from 
Mr.Enfield) particularly readyin acquiring the knowlegeof them, 
as well as very useful in carrying them into execution. During 
several years he had been, and still occasionally continued to be, 
a favoured correspondent of some periodical publications, which 
hold out a laudable encouragement to the exertion of youthful 
minds, by offering books, medals, and other prizes, to the wri- 
ters of the best essays on particular theses. ‘The success of 
these smaller productions tempted him, in conformity to the 


advice of his friends, to prepare a volume of poems for the | 


press, before he had completed his eighteenth years; in hopes 
¢ that this’ publication might, either by its sale, or the notice 
which it might excite, enable him to prosecute his studies at 
college, and fit himself for the church :’ for though he was still 
attached to the legal profession, and had even indulged the 
hopé¢ of one day rising to the degree of a barrister, an unfortu- 
nate and growing deafness destroyed all these views of advance- 
ment ; ‘and his opinions, which at one time inclined to deism, 
had now taken a strong devotional bias.’ 

This advice to publish, though undoubtedly conceived in the 
spirit of kindness, does not appear to us to display judgment equal 
to its good intention. Few are the circumstances under which 
we can deem it beneficial for a boy of seventeen to exhibit him- 
self as a poet to the public eye. At that age of sensibility, the 
powers of a should rather be repressed than encou- 
raged, in one who is destined for a grave and laborious -profes- 
sion; the regular prosecution of severe studies should by all 
means be promoted; and though an ingenious youth can per: 
haps never be persuaded entirely to refrajn from verse-making, 
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‘ris surely going far enough to connive at this as the oceasional 


diversion of his leisure, without recommending it as a proper 
occupation for his serious hours. ‘The literary character ought 


_ in no degree to be staked on the crude compgsitions of an un- 
- formed mind, however promising. On the one hand, the 


vanity of successful authorship may naturally beget a dislike for 


‘\gitimate labour, and a too easy acquiescence in the degree of 


proficiency and celebrity which has been already attained: while, 
on the other, the mortification of publishing a work that failed 
to obtain praise might produce a still more fatal effect, by 
plunging the half-expanded faculties in listless and irrational 
despair. | 

Where powerful and uncontroulable genius directs the youth- 
ful mind to poetry, it will naturally seize on all those animat- 
ing objects which stir the spirits and fascinate the ardent ima- 
gination, at that happy period : but, when the muse is courted 
rather from a general love of poetry and elles lettres, than from 
the inspiration of high poetical talent, a certain round of ideas 


_ js extremely apt to fill‘up the whole compass of the unvaried 


song. Church-yard scenes and cypress groves at the dreadful 


noon of night, silence, darkness, solitude, contemplation, and — 


egotism, with overpowering melancholy, and fast-approaching 
death,—such is the funereal train that walks in sad procession 
round the sleepless pillow of the sentimental bard. Without 
jnsisting on the perfect exhaustion which this kind of poetry 
has undergone, particularly in our own language, let us con- 
sider for a moment, what probable benefit can be expected from 
its supplying familiar employment to a boy first starting into 
active life. If such feelings are not habitual to his mind, but 
are merely assumed to give effect to his sonnets, can there be a 
more unpleasing verbiage ?—if they are genuine, can we conceive 
a more deplorable calamity ? On the latter consideration, much 
of melancholy illustration might be thrown from the memoir 
now before vs: but we decline to do more than suggest a hint 
to those, who, from the most benevolent motives, extend their 
patronage to youthful, self-instructed, and necessitous men of 
talents, 7 

_ As soon as the little volume of poems was ready for publica. 
tion, the writer’s friends, anxious to procure for it the protection 
of some exalted female character, successively thought of the late 
Duchess of Devonshire, the Countess of Derby, and the Mar- 
gravine of Anspach. It was ultimately dedicated, by her Grace’s 
permission, to the lady first mentioned; to whom the book, 
when published, was sent, but from whom no answer was rt 
returned. Letters were also dispatched to periodical critics 
stating the age, the disadvantages, the prospects, and the hopes 
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of the author, and requesting an indulgent notice. Our opi- 
nion of the poems was given in our number for February, 
1804; to which, or to this biographical memoir, where it is’ 
reprinted at p. 17, we refer our readers. We commended the 
talents and application of the young literary advocate, his ex- 
ertions, and his laudable endeavours to excel; and, thinking 
that the case privately laid before us woufd plead strongly in the 
author’s favour with a liberal public, we suggested the propriety 
of a subscription with a similar statement, and expressed our 
wish that he might obtain some respectable patron: while we 
did not disguise our doubts, from the specimen then before us, 
whether the poems were calculated to win their way by their 
own intrinsic merit. To us, although we certainly cannot 
now boast so much impartiality on this subject as we might 
truly claim at the time of writing the review, it really appears 
that the expectations of this young man must have been some- 
what unreasonably excited by the injudicious encomiums of his 
friends, since he was severely mortified and disappointed by our 
remarks. He addressed to us at the time an affecting remon- 
strance; to which, in our following number, we replied with 
evident anxiety to heal his wounded feelings, but without devi- 
ating from our opinion. With sincere regret, and, we must add, 
with astonishment, we find that our effort to calm his mind was 
unsuccessful; and that a critique, which we continue to regard 
as extremely mild, but by which he thought that his talents 
were much undervalued, still gave him pain, and was ac- 
tually considered by him as an instrument in the hands of 
Satan to drive him to distraction!” ‘This feeling, no doubt, we 
share in common with all his readers, though it is heightened 
in our minds by the circumstance of having been the instru- 
ments, yet the innocent and well-intentioned instruments, of 
inflicting pain on a mind thus profoundly and thus lamentably 
sensible: but we desire Mr. Southey, who has condescended to 
direct against us some coarse and common-place language, to be 





most positively assured that we maintain our former judgment, 


and that our regret is wholly unmixed with a single feeling of 
self-accusation, or any consciousness of injustice. 

This unfortunate youth persuaded himself that his strong 
displeasure against us was not awakened by our literary stric- 
tures, but that our recommendation to him to make his case 
public “affected his respectability,” and that it represented him 
asa‘ beggar.” Yet the avowed object of his work was, by obtain- 
ing notoriety and credit for its author, to insure such a circu> 
lation and such a sale as should enabie ‘him to raise a sufficient 
sum of money for a particular purpose! Moreover, in order ta 
obtain such credit and notoriety, applications for patronage and 

protection | 
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protection were made to ladies of rank, who were perfece 
strangers to the author: and reviewers, ‘who were equally un« 
known to him, were requested to speak with indulgence of a 
work which it was their duty impartially toexamine. All these 
applications, too, are sanctioned and fortified by a statement of his 





case. It is preposterous, then, to contend, that our advice to make 


that case at once public would have trenched on Mr. White’s 
respectability, or ought to have affected his feelings. As soom 
would a fair and accurate reasoner adopt Mr. Southey’s doc- 
trine, (p. 18,) that however bad these poems might have been, 
¢a good man would not have said so.” 
‘The present volumes have inspired us with unfeigned, though 
not excessive nor indiscriminate admiration for the talents, and 
with esteem for the amiable virtues, of Mr. White; and we 
could not silently submit to the imputation of having, in his 
instance, indulged in that propensity to wanton, illiberal, and: 
insulting censure, which may perhaps have been sometimes: 
justly ascribed to critics by profession, but to which we trust: 
that we could produce satisfactory evidence of our own deter- 
mined hostility, not only from the uniform tenor of the Monthly 
Review for ee sixty years, but from almost every single 
number of it. ‘To the principles by which it is our pride to 
regulate our conduct in this particular, we are confident that 
neither our observations on the author’s poems, nor our answer 
to his complaint, will appear to any unprejudiced mind to form 
an exception. Onthe contrary, we must repeat, on closing this 
subject, our astonishment at the complexion of the article in 
question having been so darkly represented to Mr. White’s 
*¢ mind’s eye,” and at our remarks having been termed by him 
*¢ extreme acrimony.” Really, at this distance of time, and with 
much increased sympathy and respect for the deceased author, 
on re-considering what we then wrote, and the tenor attributed 
to it by Mr. White and his biographer, we must declare that we 
understand not our native language if the terms which we used 
are, in any degree, susceptible of the character which is applied 
to them. ‘The verse which we quoted was an incontrovertible 
evidence of the justice of our criticism; and we suspect that 
Mr. White himself was hence led to perceive the defects of his 
composition, and to attempt the correction of them afterward, 
since he says in a letter to Mr. Southey; ‘ I have materials for 
another volume, but they do not now at all satisfy me.” 

As to Mr. Southey, we have only farther to inform him that 
his fancied discernment has wholly misled him, in the supposi- 
tion that: the article on C/ifton Grove, and the reply to the au- 
thor’s letter, were written by different persons ; and to whisper 
jn his ear that his own boast of indifference to criticism, be- 
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cause he has been reviewed ‘ above seventy times,’ is -ndt-very 
| felicitous. If he has, ¢ seventy times,’ received commendation, 
| his indifference is ingratitude; and if he has, ‘ seventy times,’ 
| suffered inefficacious castigation, he can only be likened to the 
| idle school-boy who, having been almost daily punished for his 
| negligence, at length becomes insensible to either pain or 
| G.a\shame, and systematically prefers a flogging to amendment. 

Soon after the hopes of our young poet had been thus in- 
flamed, they encountered serious disappointment, in the failure. 
of an attempt to place him at the University; and from this 
cause, as well as from his own prejudicial habits of study, his 
health became very seriously affected, and he was visited by the 
apprehension of aconsumptive disorder. Aletter of introduction, 
however, to the Rev. Mr. Simeon, of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, induced him to visit that’ gentleman ; who received him 
with kindness, formed a just opinion of* his attainments, pro- } 
cured him a sizarship at St. John’s College, and promised, with 
the.aid of a friend, to supply him with an annuity of 30l. ‘To 
this provision, his brother Neville generously agreed to add 2ol.; 
and his mother was expected to be able to allow fifteen or 
twenty more, for his maintenance at college. In the mean 
time, he became a candidate for the bounty of the Elland So- 
ciety ; which, after a long and strict examination, pronounced 
him to be qualified to receive that bounty, and admitted him on 
their list of young men to be educated for the ministry. On 
ebtaining this success, he disinterestedly communicated it. to 
Mr. Simeon, and declined the intended beneficence of his un- 
known friends, as no longer necessary : but that gentleman, with j 
feelings that did him equal honour, obliged him to give up the 
assistance of the society. 

He spent a year of preparation for his academical studies, in 
the same course of unwearied industry, under the tuition of the 
Rev. Mr. Grainger, of Winteringham, in Lincolnshire ; and in 
Octaber 1805, .he commenced his residence at college. We 
shall pursue his affecting and instructive history in the wards of 


his biographer : 


¢ During his first term, one of the University scholarships became 
vacant, and Henry, young as he was in college, and almast self- 
taught, was advised, by those who were best able to estimate his 
chanee of success, to offer himself as a competitor for it. He passed 
the whole term in preparing himself for this, reading for college 
subjects i bed, in his walks, or, as he says, where, when and how he 
could, never having a moment to spare, and often going to his tutor 
without having read at all. His strength sunk under this, and 
though he had declared himself a candidate, he was compelled to 
decline ; but this was not the only misfortune. The general cullege 
examilias, 
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examination came on.; he was utterly unprepared to meet it, and 
believed that a failure here would have ruined his prospects for ever. 
He had only about a fortnight to read what other men had been the 
whole term reading. Once more he exerted himself beyond what his 


shattered health could bear ; the disorder returned, and he went to ° 


his tutor, Mr. Catton, with tears in his eyes, and told him that he 
could not go into the Hall to be examined. Mr. Catton, however, 
thought his success here of so much importance, that he exhorted 
him, with all possible earnestness, to hold out the six days of the 
examination. Strong medicines were given him, to enable him to 
support it, and he was pronounced the first man of his year. But 
life was the price which he was to pay for such honours as this, and 
Henry is not the first young man to whom such honours have proved 
fatal. He said to his most intimate friend, almost the last time he 
saw him, that were he to paint a picture of Fame, crowning a 
distinguished under-graduate, after the Senate-house examination, he 


would represent her as concealing a Death’s head under a mask of © 


beauty. 

‘ When this was over he went to London. London was a new 
scene of excitement, and what his mind required was tranquillity and 
rest. Before he left college, he had become anxious concerning his 
expences, fearing that they exceeded his means. Mr. Catton 
perceived this, and twice called him to his rooms, to assure him of 
every necessary support, and every encouragement, and to give him 
every, hope. This. kindness relieved his spirits of a heavy weight, 
and on his return he relaxed a little from his studies, but it was only 
a little. I found among his papers the day thus planned out :—~ 
‘¢ Rise at half past five. Devotions and walk till seven. Chapel 
and breakfast till eight. Study and lectures till one. Four and a 
half clear reading. Walk, &c. and dinner, and Woollaston, and 
chapel to six. Six to nine, reading—three hours. Nine to ten, 
devotions. Bed at ten.’’ 

‘ Among his latest writings are these resolutions :— 

“« T will never be in bed after six. 

I will not drink tea out above once a week, excepting on Sundays, 
unless there appear some good reasons for so doing. 

I will never pass a day without reading some portion of the 

Scriptures. 

I will labour diligently in my mathematical studies, because I half 
suspect myself of a dislike to them. 
I will walk two hours a day, upon the average of every week. 


Sit mihi gratia addita ad hac factenda.” 


Every additional sentence will convey to our readers a more 
correct idea of the powers of Mr. White’s mind, his honour-« 
able principles, his amiable disposition, and his affectionate 
heart, than any statement of ours can present : 


‘The exercise which Henry took was no relaxations; he stilt 
continued the habit of -studying while he walked ; and in this 
manner, while he was at Cambridge, committed to memory a whole 


tragedy 
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tragedy of Euripides. Twice he distinguished himself in the fol« 
lowing ’ year, being again pronounced first at the great College 
examination, and also one of the three best theme-writers, between 
whom the examiners could not decide.’ The college offered him, at 
their expence, a private tutor in mathematics during the long vaca- 
tion ; and Mr. Catton, by procuring for him exhibitions to the 
amount of 661. per ann. enabled him to give up the pecuniary as- 
gistance which he had recefved from Mr. Simeon and other friends. 
This intention he had expressed im a letter, written twelvemonths 
before hig death. ‘* With regard to my college expences, (he says, ) 
I have the pleasure to inform you, that I shall be obliged, in strict 


rectitude, to wave the offers of many of my friends. I shall not . 


even need the sum of Mr. Simeon mentioned after the first year ; and 
it is not impossible that I may be able to live without any assistance 
at all. .I confess I feel pleasure at the thought of this, not through 
any vain pride of independence, but because I shall then give a more 
unbiassed testimony to the truth, than if I were supposed to be bound 
to it by any ties of obligation or gratitude. I shall always feel as 
much indebted for intended as for actually afforded assistance ; and 
though I should never think a sense of thankfulness.an oppressive 
burthen, yet I shall be happy to evince it, when in the eyes of the 
world the obligation to it has been discharged.” Never, ‘perhaps, 
had any young man, in so short a time, excited such expectations ; 
every University honour was thought to be within his reach ; he was 
set down as a medallist, and expected to take a senior’ wrangler’s 
degree ; but these expectations were poison to him; they goaded 
him to fresh exertions when his strength was spent. His situation 
became truly miserable : to his brother, and to his mother, he wrote 
always that he had relaxed in his studies, and that he was better; 
always holding out to them his hopes, and his good fortune : but to 
the most intimate of his friends, (Mr. Maddock,) his letters told.a 
different tale: to him he complained of dreadful palpitations—of 
nights of sleeplessness and horror, and of spirits depressed to the 
very depth of wretchedness, so that he went from one acquaintance 
to another, imploring society, even as a starving beggar intreats for 
food. During the course of this summer, it was expected that the 
Mastership of the Free-School at Nottingham would shortly become 
vacant. A relation of his family was at that time mayor of the 
town ; he suggested to them what an advantageous situation it 
would be. for Fienry, and offered to secure for him the necessary in- 
terest. But thongh the salary and‘emoluments are estimated at 
from 4 to 6ool. per annum, Henry declined the offer ; because, had 
he accepted it, it would have frustrated his intentions with respect to 
the ministry. This was certainly no common act of forbearance in 
one so situated: as to fortune, especially as the hope which he had 
most at heart,. was that of being enabled to assist his family, and in 
some degree requite the care and anxiety of his father and mother, 
by making them comfortable in their declining years, 

‘ The indulgence shown him by his college, in providing him a 
tutor during the long vacation, was peculiarly unfortunate. His 


only chanee of life was from relaxaticn, and home was the only place 
where 
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where he would have relaxed to any purpose. Before this time he 
had seemed to be gaining strength ; it failed as the year advanced : 
he went once more to London to recruit himself,—the worst place to 
which he could have gone ; the variety of stimulating objects there 


hurried and agitated him, and when he returned to college, he was 


so completely ill, that no power of medicine could save him. His 
mind was worn out, and it was the opinion of his medical attendants, 


that if he had recovered, his intellect would have been affected. His 
brother Neville was just at this time to have visited him. On his’ 


first seizure, Henry tound himself too ill to receive him, and wrote 
to say so; he added, with that anxiqus tenderness towards the feel- 
ings of a most affectionate family which always appeared in_ his 
letters, that he thought himself recovering ; but his disorder increased 
so rapidly, that this letter was never sent ; it was found in his pocket 
after his decease. One of his friends wrote to acquaint Neville with 
his danger : he hastened down ; but Henry was delirious when he 
arrived. He knew him only for a few moments ; the next day sunk 
into a state of stupor ; and on Sunday, October 19th, 1806, it 
pleased God to remove him to a better world, and a higher state of 


existence.’ 


No apology is necessary for these long transcripts, which © 


few persons will read without painful emotions, or without 2 
sincere wish to do honour to so uncommon a character. 
What follows will complete his picture, as a self-taught 


scholar : 


« The papers which he left (exclusive of his correspondence) filled a 
box of considerable size. Mr, Coleridge was present when I opened 
them, and was, as well as myself, equally affected and astonished at 
the proofs of industry which they displayed. Some of them had been 
written before his hand was formed, probably before he was thirteen. 
There were papers upon law, upon electricity, upon chemistry, upon 
the Latin and Greek languages, from their rudiments to the higher 
branches of critical study, upon history, chronology, divinity, the 
fathers, &c. Nothing seemed to have escaped him. His poems 
were numerous : among the earliest, was a sonnet addressed to my- 
self, long before the little intercourse which had subsisted between us 
had taken place. Little did he think, when it was written, on what 
occasion it would fall into my hands’ He had begun three tragedies 
when very young ; one was upon Boadicea, another upon Inez de. 
Castro : the third was a fictitious subject. He had planned also a 
History of Nottingham. There was a letter upon the famous 
Nottingham election, which seemed to have been intended either for 
the newspapers? or for a separate pamphlet. It -was written to 
confute the absurd stories of the Tree of Liberty, and the Goddess 
of Reason ; with the most minute knowledge of the’ circumstances, 
and a not improper feeling of indignation against so infamous a 
calumny ; and this came with more weight from him, as his party 
inclinations seem to have leaned towards the side which he was op- 
posing. This was his only finished composition in prose. Much of 

is time, latterly, had been devoted to the etudy of Greek prosody : 
he had begun several poems in Greek, and a translation of the Samson 
2 Agonistes, 

















but in ardent conception, in original imagery, in happy expres- 


but as neither the humanity and acuteness of Clarke, nor the 
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Agonistes. I have inspected all the existing manuscripts of Chattérs 
ton, and they excited less wonder than these.’ : 

The comparison of White with Chatterton, however, which 
closes this passage, strikes us as a remarkable instance of 
editorial partiality. ‘The industry of the former might pos- 
sibly be more astonishing than the same quality in the latter: 


sion, and in that which is more important than all the rest, the 
power of long sustaining the most arduous flights of poetry, 
the superiority of the unfortunate bard of Bristow is marked 
and conspicuous. The praise bestowed by Mr. Southey on 
the subject of his memoir, for ¢ uniform good sense, a faculty’ 
as he observes, * perhaps less common than genius,’ and whicli 
is said to have been ‘most remarkable in him,’ appears to us 
much more appropriate. ‘This is the ruling principle in all his ” 
epistdlary observations ; and many of. his. later poems, in ! 
particular, display a degree of taste, purity, and correctness, 
which is highly creditable to his understanding. Some of his 
compositions, too, exhibit an equable and agreeable fluency, 
with a peculiar sweetness of manner, and occasional elegance 
of style : but we de not find the proofs of his being fired with 
high poetic genius ; nor can we easily believe that his un« | 
timely death has deprived the literature of England of a 
hzenomenon so wonderful as a second Chatterton succeeding 
the first in the short compass of thirty years. In White, indeed, 
we may have lost a good scholar, possibly a distinguished 
mathematician, certainly (we think) a persuasive and observing 
moralist, and, in every sense of the word, an excellent divine : 


energy and sagacity of Johnson, nor even the vast comprehen- 
sion of Bacon himself, can justly be placed on a level, or nearly 
on a level, with the divine mind of Shakspeare, ‘so: the poetic 
powers of Kirk White cannot compete with those of Chatter- 
ton. , 

If Mr. Southey had pointed out such among the poems of 
White as prove him, in the judgment of Mr. S., to be gifted 
with the very rare endowments which he discerns in him, 
we should have selected those for the purpose of enabling our 
readers to form their own opinion : but we are left to out 
tinassisted choice, and shall begin with some verses written at 


a very early age : | 
‘ON BEING CONFINED TO SCHOOL 
3 One plegsant Morning in Spring. 
‘Written at the age of thirteen. 


¢ The morning sun’s enchanting rays 
Now call forth every songster’s praise ; 
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Now the lark with upward flight, =... 9. i? 
-Gaily ushers in the light ; : 

While wildly warbling from each treey 

The birds sing songe to Liberty. 


¢ But for me no songster, sings, 

’ For me no joyous lark up-springs ; 
For I, confin’d in gloomy school, 
Must own the pedant’s iron rule, _ 
And far from sylvan shades and bowers, 
In durance vile must pass the hours ; | 
There con the scholiast’s dreary lines, 
Where no bright ray of genius shines, 
And close to rugged learning cling, = 
While laughs around the jocund spring. 


* How gladly would my soul forego 
All that arithmeticians know, 

, Or stiff. grammarians quaintly teach, 
Or all that industry can reach, 
‘To,taste each morn of all the joys 

_, That with the laughing sun arise ; 

And unconstrain’d to rove along 
The bushy brakes and glens among ; 
And woo the muse’s gentle power, 
In unfrequented rural bower ! 

. But ah! such heav’n-approaching joys 
Will never greet my longing eyes ; 
Sull will they cheat in vision fine, 
Yet never but in fancy shine. 


© Oh, that I were the little wren 
That shrilly chirps from yonder gfen ! 
Oh, far away I then would rove, 
To some secluded bushy grove ; 
There hop and sing with careless glee, 
Hop and sing at liberty ; . 
And till death should stop my lays, 
Far from men.would spend my days,’ 


Surely, here is no evidence of extraordinary poetic genius: 
From another early production, the ‘ Fragment of an 
excentric Drama,’ we extract some of the most singular and 
original couplets that appear to have been ever composed by 
the writer. It might be deemed ominous of his fate, since 
it opens with ‘a dance of the Cohsumptives,’ who sing 2 
doleful chorus, and vanish; after which. ‘ the Goddess of 
Consumption descends in a sky-blue robe, attended by 
mournful music.’ The Goddess of Melancholy then points 
out the beautiful and forsaken Angelina as their joint victim, 
- ConsumPTIon marks her for Tier own in these energetic 
ines : 
Rey. Jan. 1810. : G ‘Ie 
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¢ In the dismal night,air Grest, 
I will creep into her breast; 
Flush her cheek, ‘and bleath ‘her ‘skin, 
And feed on the vital fire within. 
Lover, do not trust her eyes,— 


-$fig 4 


When they sparkle thost she aes a ea 
Mother, do not tfust her breath,-. “ ', 
Comfort she will breathe in death!!! 
Father, do not strive to gave hery— _ 

She is mitie, and I must have her!) 
The coffin must be her bridal bed 5 
The windings9 eet must wrap her Read ; 
The whispering winds must o’er her figh 
For soon in the grave the maid must lie. 
The worm it will riot 
On heaverdy ‘diet, 2 9: 
When death has deflower’d'hér'eye.?) 

A considerable riviiber ‘Of ‘simtilar spetiniétis Would have 
induced us long to hesitate; Héfote we prottounced ‘ur opinion 
on the poetry of this ‘young author : but ‘in fact the above 
pasnge Te nearly unigie,. Riv is 8de to ‘Mr Fusell, on 
seeing engravings from that artist’s designs, we transcribe the 


_ exordium, as an example of the productions of his maturer years: 


« Mighty Magician ! !whoon: Forteo’s brow, 
When sullen:tempests:wrap the throne of night, 
Art wont to:sit-and:catch ‘the gleam of hight * 

That shoots athwatt:the gloom opaque’ below ; - 
And listen to the distant:death-shrick‘long : 


ae 4: 


pcteat's dance 
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That sweeps by ‘fits the-bending:seas 
And often’ bears with sudden swell 
The shipwreck’d sailor’s funeral knell, 
a Byithe spirits sung-who keep : ‘ 
™ eir night watch on the treachefous deep, 
, And guide the wakeful Hélms-man’s eye 
“To Helice in ‘horthietn dky; 
‘TA nd there upon the’ rock ‘inclin’d = 
With mighty vivioris ‘HlPst:the mind, - 
- Buch'as bound !in tagic spell 
- Him whovgrasp’d the gates-of Hell, 
And bursting Pluto’s dark domain 
Held to the day the Ferrors of his reign. 
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* Genius of Horror and romantic awe, 
Whose eye explores the secrets of the deep, . 
Whosé power can :bid the rebel fuids creep, 

‘Can force the inmost soul to own its Jaw ; 

Who shail now, sublimest spirit, 

Who shall now thy wand inherit, 
From him thy darling child who best 
‘Thy shuddering images exprest ? 
Siullen of soul and stern and proud,” 
‘His gloomy spirit spurn’d the crowd, 
And now he lays his achifig tiead 

In the dark mansion of the silent dead.’ 


_ We cannot refrain from inserting one more extract, from 
an address to Contemplation, which very happily imitates 
the style of. Milton’s Allegra. ) : 


rn © J will meet thee on the nll, 
oy Where, with printless footsteps stffl 
The morning in her buskin grey, 
Springs upon her eastern way ; 
While the frolic zephyrs stir; 
‘Playing with,the gossamer, 
Axd, on ruder ptaions borne, 
_ahake the. dew-drops fram the thorn. 
| There, as o’er the-felds we pass, 
Brushing with hasty. feet the grass, — 
Ne'will startle from her mest, 
‘The lively lark with speckled breast, 
And hear the floating clouds among 
Her gale-transported. matin.tong,’ 
Or on the tpland stile embower'd, 
: With fragrant hawthorn snowy flowered, 7 y 
4 Will sauntering, sit, and listen still, 
- To the herdsman’s oaten quill; 
‘Wafted from the plain below 5 
. Or the heifer’s frequent low ; 
Or the milkmaid in the grove, 
Singing of one that died for love. 
Or when the noon:tide heats oppress, 
We will seek the dark recess," 
Where, in the embowered translucent streain, 
The cattle shun the sultry beam, 
_ And o’er us, on.the. marge-reclin?d, 
The drowsy Ay her-horn shall wind, 
While echo, from her ancient oak, - 
| Shail answer to the. woodnian’s stroke ; 
Or the little peasant’s song, = 
‘Wandering lone the glens among, - 
Fiie artless lips with-berriés dyéd, 
And feet.throwgh ragged shoes deseried.*"' 
| G 2 Our 
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84 Lord Woodhouselee’s Memoirs of Lord Kames. 


Our account of these volumes ought not to be closed with- 
out our stating that, from:the variety of their contents, the 
perusal of them is extremely interesting and agreeable ; and 
we observe, with sincere pleasure, that their popularity is 
evinced by their having already passed through several 
editions. The character of melancholy so strongly impressed 
on the features of the author’s face, in the portrait which 1s 
prefixed to Iris works, will be contemplated with corresponding 
emotions by such readers as are able to appreciate his merits, 


and can feel for his untimely fate. | Den: 
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Art. X. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Hon. Henry Home 
of Kames, one of the Senators of the College of Justice, and one 
of the Lords Commissioners of Justiciary in Scotland ; containing 
Sketches of the Progress of Literature and general Improvement in 
Scotland, during the greater Part of the Eighteenth Century. 
4to. 2. Vols. pp. 848. 3l. 3s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 
1807. | 

r[‘HE President De Chevry observed, in his Panegyric on the. 

great Sully, * C’est pecher contre le public que de taire la 
vertu des Hommes Illustres: Cest envier Photineur que méritent les 
uns, et ravir aux autres le bonhenr de les imiter”’ We sub- 
scribe to the truth of this remark, which stands as a motto 
in the title-page of the Memoirs beforé us; and we would 
submit to the application of it against ourselves,if-we were to 
-be silent respecting the present record: of so dminent and so 
worthy a man as Lord Kames. We are conscious even of 
having partially incurred its censure, by having so long delayed 
that notice of these volumes, which the celebrity of the subject 
of them and the respectability of-their author ought much 
earlier to have commanded : but this delay must not be ascribed 
either to intention or to negligence. .It has been owing to 
private circumstances, from the operation of. which we in 
our literary employment are no more exempt than persons in 
other situations in life; and which neither propriety would 
permit nor utility requires us to specify. Thus much, however, 
we have chosen: to say as an excuse for ourselves, and in 
courtesy to Lord Woodhouselee; from whom this work pro- 
ceeds, and to whose former publications we have paid that 
tribute of attention which their intrinsic merit demanded. 
The life. of Lord Kames was protracted so far beyond the 
average of human existence, and his active mind was directed 
to sch a Variety of pursuits, that we were prepared to expect 
the allotment of a more than ordinary space to his memoirs ; and 
this expectation was not lessened by our @cquaintance with 
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‘ the writings of his biographer, who is not accustomed to treat 


subjects’ with unsatisfactory brevity. On the present occa- 
sion, he has maintained his character for copious discussion, 
by affording his reader a disquisition on each of the various 
subjects which successively occupied the pen of Lord Kames. 
After having apprized us of his Lordship’s publications on law, 
he treats at great length of the history and mode of studying 
law; and after having noticed the appearance of the « Ele- 
ments of Criticism,” he favours us with a commentary on the 
application of philosophy to criticism, in which he goes back 
to the days of Aristotle. We are presented with similar re- 
searches on the history of man, on agriculture, and on the 
principles of education, each in their turn ; researches which 
are by no means devoid of interest, and which evidently ori- 
ginate in a desire to convey instruction, but which we think 
are extended to too great a length. Lord Woodhouselee has 
been equally liberal in affording us a stock of letters and 
anecdotes, more or less connected with his subject: but these 
communications belong to the province of biography, and it 
is the part only of a fastidious taste to exclude them. ‘The pre- 
sent memoirs will consequently, in this respect, be advantage- 
ously contrasted with some meagre narratives, which proceed- 
ed several years ago from the same seat of literature. ‘These 
letters and anecdotes are given by the Editor partly in the 
text, and partly in a smaller type in the notes and Appendix; a 
circumstance which we notice for the sake of remarking that, 
had the latter plan been more generally adopted, the whole 


would have been equally legible, and the work reduced to 


much less bulk. The complimentary epistles between Lord 
Kames and the ingenious Mrs. Montague, though often lively 
and pleasing, are hardly important enough to be exhibited to 
the public in what Dr. Johnson, would term the “ pomp 
of wide margin and splendid typégraphy ;’ and the writer 
who, like Lord Woodhouselee, labours with the commendable 
view of contributing to the diffusion of knowlege, should re- 
collect that it can scarcely be more effectually checked, than 
by the tax which is imposed on it by booksellers in the shape 
of expensive editions. | 

We proceed to offer a brief abstract. of Lord Kames’s life. 
His family-name was Home, and he was born in Berwickshire 
in 1696; and being a younger ‘son, he was sent, after havi 
received a scanty domestic education, to Edinburgh, under 
indenture to a writer to the signet. He soon relinquished, 
however, the limited occupation of a solicitor, for the labours 
of the bar; and having applied with indefatigable zeal to the 
completion of his education, he was called to the bar in 1724. 
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He passed in literary study the interval which generally: elapses 
between the entrance into this profession and the acquisition of 
wactice. He became a married man in 1741; and though he 
was by this timeimmersed in business, and at the head of his pros . 
fession, he continued to devote a portion of his time to elegant 
pursuits. In 1751, he was made a judge, and took his seat 
in the Court of Session by the title of Kames, the name of the 
paternal estate. <A few years afterward, he was appointed a 
member of the Board of Trustees for the encouragement of 
the fishéries and manufactures of Scotland; and in 1763, he 
was made a Lord of Justiciary, the supreme criminal court i 
that country. In 1766 the estate of Blair-Drummond devolved 
on his wife, and afforded his Lordship an opportunity of ex- 
emplifyin practically his agricultural researches. ‘The reniainder 
of his life continued to be passed in the active discharge 
of judicial duties, and the dissemination of useful knowlege. 
is death took place in December 1782, at the advanced age 
of 87. by 4s : 
* With respect to his studies and publications, the latter 
were very riumerous, since his favourite method of investigating 
a subject was by writing a treatise on it. ‘The late Sir Gilbert 
Elliot (father of he present Lord Minto) complaining to hiny one 
day that he understood very little of a particular branch of 
olitical economy, and expressing a wish for information ; 
<¢ Shall Itell you, my friend, (said Lord Kames,) how you 
will come to understand it? Go and write a book on it.”+— 
His attention having been at an.early age turned to metaphy- 
sics, he argued on these subjects with his countryman Baxter, 
the author of the “Inquiry into the Nature of the Human 
poul;” and he ventured to address a letter of doubts and 
grrenies to Dr. Samuel Clarke, who did not decline to answer 
is young eorrespondent, but conveyed his sentiments in a 
manner which discouraged any farther intercourse. After Mr. 
Home was called to: thé bar, metaphysics gave place to law, in 
the study of which his plan was-to endeavour to reduce éyery 
auiestion to some great and leading .principle: from which 
he either shewed its derivation as a necessary corollary, or 
explained its being an exception on some obvious ground of dif- 
ference. This comprehensive: mode of reasoning reduced the 
labours of investigation to the discovery of general principles. 


His first. publication .was,a folio volume contdining the 
& Remarkable Decisions of ips Fe f Session from 1716 to 1728,” 
the judicious geecntige of which was favourable te-his acquisi- 
tion of practice, 


_jHi8 mantier of pleading was -peculiar to 
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himself ; eines without attempting to interest the passions, or 


y the graces of oratory, he cxplained in simple 
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anguage. the merits of the case, and developed the. principl 

peo in hig. apprehension, the decision ought,tq rest. ‘Th 
great exellence, however, both of his pleadings and his writ- 
ings, was the. severe Seat to which he subjected, antient 
ugages ; and the new light which he threw, on,them. by, the ex- 
ertions of a, mind, that was never blinded, by mere authorjty. 
His spirit of innovation was tempered by reason, and guided 
hy, knowlege. Wath respect, to law, it often enabled. hum tp 
averturn absurd ysages that were founded on. precedent ; and in 
regard to the general improvement of his country, it accele- 
rated, in.a remarkable degree, that departure from. antiquated — 
habits which forms the basis of the present prosperity. of 
Scotland. ~ | t< 

The plan of reducing, lay-cases to leading principles. was 
adopted in Lord Kames’s: next great. work, “ The Decisions of the 
Court of Session from its Institution till 1740, abridged and di- 
gested under proper heads in the form of a Dictionary.” The rule 
of classification in this book 1s the ratio decidendi, oy rule of 
law on which the judgment rests. Every, head or title, thexe- 
fore, is an illustration of some general principle, by a series 
of adjudged cases regularly methodized.—His predilection. for 
metaphysics induced him some time afterward, in 1751, to 
enter the lists with his countryman and friend, Dayjd Hume; 
in a tract intitled Essays on the Principles of Morajaty and ne- 
tural Religion.” Here his abject was to proye, that the great 
laws of morality have their foundation in the human constity- 
tion, and are as immutable as those physical laws which xe- 
gulate the system of the upixerse; and hence an exatpipation 
of our moral constitution, and a survey of the natural world, 


furnish alike the most convincing evidence of oxder, harmony, 


and bequty, and demonstyate the agency pf 9 Finsr Cause, 
unbounded in power, intelligence, and goodness, . Ane 
eyp- 


this production was by no means free from exray, the ben 

‘ Jence of the writer was sa apparent ag to render it just matter 
of susprize that any clamour should have bee raiged apainst 
it: yet same of the clergy endeavoured tp inyply¢ J.ard Kames 
4a the odiwm which Mr. Hyme had drawa on himself. T 
Church at large, however, did pot countenapce the. attempt, 


gnd it fell to the ground. Mai 

In 1757 Lord Kames published ‘ The Statute law of Scatland 
‘shridged, with historical Notes ;° the object of ae js ta me- 
thodize the whole hody of the Scotish statutgs by bringing the 


~gontents of each act, under a general title. Inthe qotes,. the 


‘ 


-quthor traced the. pringiples ,ag well of gengral jurisprudence 


44.0% feudal usages, on which many of the.tawad ose Founda 
s . 4 28 DUES 
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but, as Lord Woodhouselee justly remarks, ¢ they do not enter 
"sufficiently into the history and antiquities of the country, a 
field which is still open to the labours of an assiduous inquirer. 
‘There cannot be a more pleasing exercise to the understanding 
‘than the reciprocal elucidation of law and history. ‘Every law is 
«a key to thehistory of the times in which it was framed ; and, 
on the other hand, ambiguous passages in antient laws may 
often be explained by attention to the customs of the period in 
which they were enacted.’—It had long been a’ favourite wish 
| “with Lord Kames to transfer, into the laws of England and 
H ‘J Scotland reciprocally, the improvements which each might be 











| found capable of affording to the other ; and to identify the 
iA ‘principles of law as much as possible throughout the United 
‘i Kingdom. Such was the aim of his celebrated ‘ Historical 
; i Law-tracts,” which he published in Edinburgh in 1759 ; after 
i} having communicated the plan to the chancellor, Lord Hard- dy 


-wicke, and received his cordial approbation. This is one of 
the very few books which unite law with philosophy and the 
study of human nature. In the next year, he produced the 
‘ Principles of Equity ;” a composition which is replete with 
s ‘learning but defective in accuracy. It. was received accord- 
ingly with different feelings by different men, having been 
praised by Lord Hardwicke and censured by Sir William 
‘Blackstone. — | 
_ Lord K.’s sollicitude for the instruction of his children next 
directed his attention to the principles of education. The rules 
composed for their use he gave to the public under the title of 
“¢ An Introduction to the Art. of Thinking ;” a little work of con 
siderable utility, but which might be rendered much more use- 
‘ful by the exclusion of many sentences that are unsuited to 
mi the comprehension of youth. He had for some time been em- 
dail ployed in directing to general literature that analyzing spirit 
ia which had formerly been confined to law; and in 1762 he 
al printed one of his most popular productions, * The Elements of 
Pm Criticism.” This treatise is so well known, that it is unnecessary 
to say more of it in this place, than,that it bears the same cha- 
racteristics of originality as, his other writings; and that its funda- 
mental object is to trace the pleasures which are afforded by the 
Belles Lettres and Fine Arts, to their origin in the passions and 
affections of the mind. . 
In 1766, Lord Kames, reverting to legal studies, published 
in a folio volume “ Remarkable Decisions of the Court of Session 
from 1730 t0'1752;” being a selection of cases in which ‘he 
‘was employed ‘as counsel, to the number of 130; in all of 
which. thée-ratio-decidend: is some - important principle of: law, 
6 whe r and 
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and° may be‘of use as a precedent in future questions. In 
1794 he sent forth, after much inquiry and meditation, his 
cs rie the History of Man,” which he seems to have in- 


tended as the conclusion of his literary labours.’ They were 


divided into three books, the first treating of the, progress of 


‘men as individuals; the second, of their progress in society 5 
and the third, of the rise and progress of the sciences. This 
was not, however, as he expected, the last of his productions ; 


for, his faculties having remained in vigour for several years 
afterward, the world successively received from: his pen the 


“« Gentleman Farmer, being an attempt to improve Agriculture, by 


subjecting it tothe Test of rational Principles ;” the * Elucidations 
respecting the Commen and Statute Law of Scotland ;” the Select 
Decisions of the Court of Session from 1752 to 1768,” and, 
finally, “ Loose Hints on Education,” published in 1782, in his 
Lordship’s 87th year. : . | 
If, after this enumeration of the various writings of Lord 
Kames, we proceed to inquire what persons in the literary 
world were his friends, we shall find him the ‘associate or cor- 
respondent of a great number of eminent individuals. Hume, 
Blair, Smith, Ferguson, Miller, Reid, Black, Tucker, 


Franklin, Mrs. Montague, and many others, maintained’ a fre- 


quent and intimate intercourse with him. Though he was not 
equal for profundity of research, in particular departments of 
science, to several of these distinguished men, he was regatded 
by them as a centre of union, in consequence of his greater ex- 
perience, of his diversified attainments, and, above all, of those 
habits of activity in business which literary men so seldom 
possess. Dr. Smith, when high in reputation, said of himself 
and others, ** We must all of us acknowlege Kames as our 
master.” His Lordship’s candid and benevolent disposition also 
prevented any interruption to the harmony of this intercourse. 


‘He took no pleasure in exposing faults: but his delight was to 


cherish worth in whatever form it appeared, and to rouse by 


‘liberal praise the fire of‘genius. In all his writings, not a 


single sentence can: be found which breathes a spirit of 
acrimony. ~ a ' 
With regard to political sentiments, Lord Kames was educated 


.in attachment to the Stuart family, but his good sense pre- 


vented hereditary prejudice from -influencing his conduct in 


life: Mr. Oswald of Dunikeir, one of the most respectable 


members of parliament from Scotland in the middle of the 
last century, was: his intimate friend and correspondent; and 


he was in: the habit of writing to Lord Kame’ on the daily 
‘business of ‘the’ legislature. Some extracts from his letters will 


be interesting ae 


‘ London 
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| § London, 14th Decewbern V7 4d+ 

Since my, last, the. most important point of this session hag been 
pretty. fully discussed, and is, this night, entirely determined: 1 
mean, that of the 16,900 Hanoverians taken into British pay. The 
Ministry endeavonred to-shew, that this measure was a necessary cop- 
sequence of the advice given last year to the Crown, of assistmg the 
Queen of Hungary: that it was become a necessary measure, by the 
sending abroad ef 16,0c0 British troops; and that’ Hanover troops, 
under these: circumstances, were the most. ¢ icot. They were 
opposed on each of these points.” (Here followa a detsiled account 
of the debate.) «* This question has been agitated in three different 
debates. On the firstday Muxray was introduced to support the 
Court, which he did in a set speech, extremely-methodical, with 

reat. perspicuity, and yery fine colouring. He was replied to by 
Pitt, who, inthe most‘masterly manner, laying hold of t weakest 
parts of bis speech, with the greatest strength of expression, and in 
the most manly style F ever witnessed, turned:almost all his colours 
against him. Murray had laid a good deal of stress on exposing 
the inconsistency of advising one thing the one year, and the next 
abusing it, merely thraugh a spirit of opposition. Pitt. showed hos 
the object was vavied ; but. varied by the Ministers, and then; turned 
every argument, Miperey had employed against himself. The one spoke 
Tike 2 pleader, and could not divest himself of a certain appearance 
of having been employed by others. The other spoke Jike a gentle- 
man, like a state¢man, wha felt what he’ said, and possessed the 
strongest desire of ‘conveying that feeling to others, for their own 
interest, and that of their country. Murray gains your attention, by 
the perspicuity af his arguments, and the elegance of his diction. 
Pitt commands your attention and respect, by the nobleness, the 
greatness of hit sentiments, the strength and energy of his cxpuessions, 
and the certainty you are in ef his always rising to a greater elevation 
both of thought and style : for this talent he possesses beyond any: 
apeaker I ever-heard, of never falling: from the beginning to the end 
of his speech, cither in thought or in expression. nd as this 
session he has. begun to speak like a man of business, as well as an 
orator, he will ip 1 probability, or rather at present, is alowed to 
make as great an appearance at ever man did in that House.” 


_ The-fotlowing relates to the Westminster ¢lection of 1741, 


which Sir Robert Walpole failed in getting confirmed ‘by the 
House; a failure which was speedily followed hy hig res 


_signation : 











*6 sath December 3741. 

« The ie img election has been declared void. I dare 
assure you, { you will trust my op! ion, with the greatest justice. 
An injustice doue under form of w is more impatiently dufiered 
than an act of violence: so says Fhucydidea: it 3s in reality more 
unjust; for if io ap insult on a man’s undesgtanding, as well as 


op his sight. Thie maxim might have been confirmed in a pare 
ticular manner from the English history. *aihat og! ua a 
ts -" . : ing 
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King Charles his head? What King James his Crown and glory ? 
It was not that the one raised money without law, and that the 
other’ suspended the penal statutes: but that both those unhappy 
princes procured judgments in their favour by the Courts of West- 
minster. — These topics came into my head during the debate ; 
but it was late before the counsel had done ; the House called for 
a division ; and even the ablest’ speakers wereheard with impatience. 
So I chose to be silent, rather than from any reluctance to speak. 
The vote was carried’against the Court by 220 against 216. - Never 
was a case better opened, nor a reply made in a: stronger manner 
than was done by Murray in this case. The m@n-is.a miracle. No 
argument was missed ; none urged but with the ‘greatest precigon 3 
no citcumstance omitted which could’ create an impression ; one 
thrown in, but with the greatest propriety that judgment could sug- 
gest, or fancy improve. The courtiers are in the utmost consterna- 
tion,—the Patriots inflexible: what the holidays will produce: is left 
to fate. Yours. James Oswatp.” 


In answer to some admonitions from his friend relative to 
parliamentary speaking, Mr. Oswald writes : 
"e | © mth January 1742. 

“ Your opinion as to general reflections is certainly just; yet if 
short, and sparingly used, I obsérve they mect with very great ap- 
probation even from the youngest speakers ; especially if drawn from 
English history, or if relative to the constitution. These topics are 
so familiar, and yet so intereeting, that they always strike, and are 
never heard without pleasure. A young man, who shews but a ve 
small knowledge on these subjects, is almost adored.’” te 


Again : 





our friend Tyas or his book, In either of these eases, thé parson 
who recommen 
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lively thing, whether in thought or expression, though in the midst 
of trash, is more greedily swallowed than the most elegant piece of 
reasoning.———Hlowever, there are some of the young people about 
‘the Prince who seem to have a good taste. I go to no Court myself; 
‘ut, as I have an opportunity of seeing some of these gentlemen, I 
will do what I can to excite their curiosity, and shall afterwards let 
you know their sentiments.” | 


We have already taken occasion to mention Lord K.’s man- 
ner as a Pleader. His character as a Judge we give in his 
biographer’s words : : : 


*As a judge, his opinions and decrees were dictated by an acute un- 
derstanding, an ardent feeling of justice, and a perfect acquaintance 
with the jurisprudence of bis country, which, notwithstanding the 
variety of pursuits in which his comprehensive mind had alternately 
found exercise, had always been his principal study, and the favourite 
object of his researches. 

It might very naturally have been supposed, that the metaphysical 
Bent of his understanding would have tinctured his judicial opinions, 
with that refinement of argument, and subtilty of discrimination, 
which are the usual attendants of such a habit.of thinking: And 
perhaps, ona few occasions, where the nature of the subject strongly 

ompted to that species of reasoning and investigation, he may 
tas been known to indylge a favourite propensity. But the gene- 
yal mode of his judicial speaking was very different. He rarely en- 
tered into any elaborate argument in support of his opinions: it was 
enough that he had formed them with deliberation, and that they 
were the result of a conscientious persuasion of their being founded 
on justice and on a fair interpretation of the laws.’ 


On his having been raised to the Justiciary.Court, it is re- 


marked : 


¢ He has been censured by some, for severity as a criminal Judge; 
but he had no other severity than that which arises in a warm and ine 
genuous mind from the abhorrence of vice; from the hatred of 
crimes, and the zeal for their suppression. From the difference in 
the constitution and forms of the criminal courts in Scotland and in 
England, there is a material difference in the functions of the Judge. 
In Scotland, where every criminal is allowed on his trial the aid of 
counsel to conduct his defence, to examine the evidence, to urge 
every argument in exculpation that can avail either with Court or 
Jury, and to reply to the pieadings and charge of the prosecutor, 
the Judge is not, as in England, understood to be ex officio of 
counsel for the party accused.’ 


It has been much disputed among the readers of the 
Elements of Criticism, whether ‘the writer was naturally pos- 
sessed of much sensibility, or whether his taste was not the 
result of study. Lord Woodhouselee is of the latter opinion, 
in which we agree with him ; since, without inquiring whether 
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Lord Kames in his youth possessed acute sensibility or not, 
it is natural to conclude that a life passed-in the exercise of: 
memory and judgment,—powers which are merely intellectual, 
—would exclude the predominance of imagination. In regard. 


to his style, Lordi Woodhouselee makes these judicious re- 
marks . : 


« I have often thought, that the Author’s manner of writing took 
its character in some degree from his profession. » It was his custona 
always to dictate his compositions to an amanuensis. His disqui- 
sitions have much the air of a pleading or an oration: he generally 
speaks in the first person: he makes frequent apostrophes, as an ora- 
tor to his audience; appeals to the judgment or the feelings of his 
reader; and, from time to time, arouses him by a direct call upon- 
his attention, as if he suspected it to be wandering. He frequently 
supposes an antagonist pleading against him, and supporting with - 
ingenuity the opposite side of the dispute: he puts a home question ; 
presses a point conceded by his opponent ; allows the weight of some. 
of his arguments ; corrects mistakes, as scorning to take an uofair ad- 
vantage ; but never fails in the end to claim a complete victory. This 
gives a sort of dramatic interest to his reasonings, which, even whea. 
employed on the most abstruse subjects, are seldom apt to fatigue 
his readers ; but convey profound instruction, without the formality. 
and the dryness of a professed lecture. On the whole, if we can- 
not, consistently with impartial criticism, admit, that Lord Kames 
is either an elegant, a pure, or a correct writer, we must allow 
that his composition is always clear’ and’ perspicuous, annougcing” 
his meaning with precision,. simple in its structure, aiming at no am- 
bitious ornaments ; and that his manner possesses an agreeable ani- 
mation and earnestness, which fixes the attention of the reader, while 
it convinces him that the Author speaks from a firm persuasion of the. 
truth of the doctrines he inculcates.’ | . 





The principal characteristics of Lord Kames’s manner were: 
frankness and vivacity. He was fond of argument, but never 
betrayed the smallest heat of temper: his habits were so averse 
from artifice, that he would not readily listen to the charge of 
artifice in others; and he made it a rule to avoid political to- 
pics in mixed company, not from dislike to such discussions, 
but to prevent occasions of dispute and animosity. The love 
of reputation was one of his governing passions. . 

The freedom with which Lord K. censured the Henriade, in 
his Elements of Criticism, gave much offence to Voltaire, and 
attracted the sarcasms of that Coryphée of literattfre. It’ is 
amusing to find the Frenchman, who could not with delicacy 
praise his own book, affecting to wreak his vengeance on the 
Briton for his encomiums on Shakspeate. We translate an 
extract from Voltaire’s Lettre 2 un Jourialiste, as a specimen 
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of ‘his humor, as wéll as of those mistakés in regard to names 
and titles, which Frenchmen habitually commit : Lei 
¢ Permit me‘to explain to you some whimsical singulatities of the 
«*Elementsof Criticism,”’ in three volumes, published byM-Home; Lord 
Makaiwas, a justice of peace in Scotland. Phat philosopher has a most 
profound knowlege of nature and art, and he uses the utmost efforts to 
make the rest of the world as wise as himself. He begins by proving 
that we have five senses ; and that we ate lees struck by a gentle in- 
pression made on our-eyes and ears by colours and sounds, than ‘by 
a‘k#ock on the-head or a kick on the leg. ‘Proceeding from that to 
the rules of time and space, M. Home concludes, with mathematgcal 
precision, that time scems long to a lady who is about to be married, 
aud short to.a:‘man-who is-about to be hanged. M. Home applies | 
doctrines equally extraordinary to all departments of art. It is a sur- 
priting effect of the progress of the human mind, that weshould now 
receive ‘from Scotland. rules for our taste in all matters, from an epic 
poem downtoa garden. Knowledge extends daily ; and we must not 
air of hereafter obtaining performances in poetry and otatory from 
the Orkney islands. M. Home always lays down his opinion as a law, 
and extends his despotic sway far and wide. He is a judge who 
absorbs all-appeals.’ | 
The progress. of agriculture in Scotland is intimately con- 
nected withthe biography of Lord Kames. Nearly a century 
has naw passed since improvements, began to be introduced, in 
the northern part of the United Kiugdom; and about thirty years 
since,its inhabitants have claimed a precedency, in agricultural 
skill, over: their fellow-subjects in the south... The farmers in 
Galloway began to inclose their waste lafids in the English mode, 
put the year'r720. In 1733, a socigty was formed -for 
the encouragement of agriculture, which in a short time com- 
prehended three hundred of the principal Iand-holders in Scot- 
land ;, and the rebellion of 1745 ,repaid ,its-temporary. evils by 


- 
d 


improving the highways, suppressing the heritable jurisdictions, 
and abolishing the personal services of the peasantry. © Lord 
‘Kames, having been appointed one of the.Commissioners for 
. the management of the estates which were forfeited in the re- 


bellion, was imdefatigable in the discharge of his duty. ; It was 
with hima favourite object to establish.a .“‘ Board of Agricul- 
ture for Scotland ;” and although this .aim was not accom- 
plished in his dife-time, it has. since been virtually realized 


. by two separate. institutions, the British Board of Agriculture, 


and ;the Highland Society ; the-latter.of. which, notwithstand- 


ing. its: limited name, embraces every thing that regards:the 
husbandry of Scotland. | 7 a 


Among other improvements, Lord K, suggested a.sunvey of ° 


-the Western Islands, and recommended for that purpose thedate 
Dr. Walker, who was afterward professor of Natural History 


at 
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at Edinburgh. This gentleman’s ‘letters to his Lordship -on | 
Natural History form.a considerable ‘part of the Appendix to the 
present work. He visited the Western Islands-in 1764; ‘and; 
after having lamented. the igeneral neglect of ‘agriculture ‘and. 
fishing, he proceeds togive.an account of the introduction:of fldx- 
spinning at Stornoway, ina passage which is curious as deserib- 
ing the feelings of a rude people, -and-which concludes with -a 
Singular misconception: =~ tie he 


-¢ ‘When the spinning echoul was erected here eight tnonthsago, it 


», Met with the greatest opposition from the people. ‘No young ‘women 


could be brought to it, till they were compelled. To avoid this, 
great numbers of them got themselves married, which was the case 
with several but of ‘twelve years old. But finding that: this was to 
be fo protection, they at length submitted, and ever since, the school 
has continued full, They now find it both easy aed profitable, and 
pursue it with a degree of spirit and cheerfulness, which is very agree~ 
able. 1 saw above fifty of them, from nine to twenty-five years of 
age, at their wheels, in one room, where a wheel was scarce ever. 
known before, They seemed quite happy at their, work, ahd ‘dil 
joitred’ in’ a Highland song, w vip more pleasure, if it ‘be 
safe to own ‘such ‘an unpolite notion, than any concert I was ever pre- 
gent at. | her. : 

‘ The spinning inistress, who is a woman from TF ife, I found ‘an- 
der ‘teal, nay F may-say, bodily amazement, at the quick appreben- 
tion and docility of her scholars ; who, thowgh ehéy undérstand hot 
her ‘langtiage, ‘chmprehend in a‘day or tio every thing’ she’ dans, 
F' was not, howéver, so’ much surprised at ‘this, as the good ‘wdéman 
setintd td be, having beén, for two niénths past, moté‘atid:more con- 
vinted, ‘that'the mind of man is‘to ‘be observed thote and mote per- 
fect,’ 48 Ghe’ thoves: hdithwards: that a penetrating ‘air séems to 
prédace iperietrating outs ; and chat wind ‘atid weather, thé Keener 
they.are, appear to give.the sharper edge to ‘the human under- 


standing.’ = : : 
:dn-addition to the epistolary-productidns of Dr.Walker;- ‘the 
Apppendix consists of ‘letters 'to' Lofd Kamves, dn’ political eco. 
noriy, from Dr. Josiah Fucker, Dean'6f "Gloaéestér ; on ites 
taphiysics, from Dr. Reid; dn miscellaneéus’ stthjects, ‘from Mts. 
Montitague ; atid of two Essays from’ the, pen of Lord Woods 
pehselee ‘the one on. Final Causes, and the ,other..on the 
rinciples of Criminal: Jurisprudence. ; es "eV -0; 
. ‘We-have before hinted at the too .great ‘extension - which 
has been. given to these volumes ; and we mustiadd thatithey 
are too much: pervaded by general encomium. “Almost: & 
personage -who' figures in the “narrative “is’¥Yepresémtdd dg 
super-eminent in virtue or in talents ; ‘the ‘consequence “Of 
which is that the descriptive effect is lessened, and the féeqdey 
ceases to bestow attention on eulogies which are so :freely ¢on- 
ferred, 
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ferred. In our judgment, also, somewhat of an air of pompo-’ 
sity appears in the plan and style of the work, which is un- 
suited to the familiarity of biography; since it is divided and sub- 
divided into books and chapters with as much precision as if it 
had been a history of the world. In other and more important | 
respects, however, the publicaton is intitled to praise. It records 
a variety of curious facts concerning the progress of literature’ 
in Scotland ; and it bespeaks a mind which is laudably animate 
ed, like that of him whose life it relates, with zeal for the im- 
provement of man by the communication of knowlege. Le 


“4 
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LAW. 


Art.11. 4 Summary of the Laws of Commerce and Navigatione 
adapted to the present State, Government, and Trade. of, the 
Island of Newfoundland. By the Rev. Lewis Amedeus Anspach. 
Recommended for Publication by Vice-Admiral J. Holloway, 
Governor. and Commander in. Chief of Newfoundland, and its 

- Dependencies. 8vo. pp.140. Printed by Henney and Haddon, 
Tabernacle Walk, Finsbury. 1809. » 

A LEGAL performance is certainly not the kind of composition 

which we expect from a Divine ;_ and such a present from such a 
quarter might rather indispose us towards the author, than operate 
in his favour. . It is not, therefore, without reason that the: Rev. 

Mr. Anspach states the considerations which induced him to offer 

to the public the present summary of certain of our municipal laws.. 

He observes in his Introduction, that , i 
‘A sense of duty, on his being appointed a Magistrate of the 

Island of Newfoundland in 1803, to make himself as well acquainted - 

as he could, with those laws in particular, which -were to regulate 

his conduct and decisions in the discharge of that office, had directed — 
his thoughts towards compiling, in his /isure. hours; out of Burn’s 

Justice, and Mr, Reeves’ Book on the Laws of Newfoundland, a 

small work for the assistance of himself and others of his Brother; 

Magistrates in this Island, who might stand in need of it. He 

communicated his ideas on this subject to the highest legal authority 

in Newfoundland, who not only approved his intention, but also 
suggested to him that the usefulness of that compilation would be 
still more extensive, if he included in it ‘* every court exercent in this 

Island ;”” and for this purpose, very kindly offered him the assistance 

of his library and advice. Actuated by a strong wish to render 

himself as useful as he had opportunity to the merchants, and other 
inhabitants of this valuable appendage to the British Crown, the 
compiler undertook the proposed task, not however without feeling 

a considerable degree of diffidence. He collected his materials, 

which, 
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which, as it may naturally be supposed, multiplied rapidly as he 
proceeded. What might at first have been considered as a laborious 
task, became, as the subject expanded before him, a pleasure, which 
he took care not to embitter by the consciousness of neglecting the 
more important duties of his vocation as a Clergyman. Fils lei-urg 
hours improved and assisted by early habits of application and in- 
dustry, and the advice of his much honoured friend, to whose in- 
spection he regularly submitted every spring the result of his _la- 
bours during the preceding winter, produced at last a work, which, 
after successively undergoing a variety of shapes,:is now “ A Syste- 
matical. Review of the Laws of Commerce and Navigation, adapted 
to the present State, Government, and Trade of the Island of 
Newfoundland, with an Appendix, containing an abstract of the 
Laws of the United States relating to General Commerce,” com- 
piled from the best authorities, such as Jacob’s Law Dictionary by 
Tomlins ; Marshall’s Laws of Insurance, Bailey’s Bills of Exchange, 
Robinson’s Court of Admiralty Reports, Term Reports, Abbot’s 
and Reeves’ Law of Shipping, Collection of Sea-Laws, Graydon’s 
Laws of the United States, several periodical publications, &c. &c., 
containing the most important modern cases, from which the 
principles of law ate deduced. He begs leave to observe that 
A bbot’s and Marshall’s valuable publications came to his hands only 
last year, when the work was finished.’ 4 

He pays a just tribute to the two latter very valuable works. 
Of these learned labours, the present Summary is only an Abridge- 
ment. It is divided into two parts: | 

‘ The first treats of the laws of Contracts, including, among other 
articles, Deeds, Bonds, Sale and Exchange, Sale of Ships, Contracts 
of Bailments, Common Carriers, Contracts of Debt, Bills of 
Exchange, Bankruptcy, Marine Contracts, Bottomry and Re- 
spondentia, Marine Insurance, Freight, and Charter-parties. 

‘The second part treats of the Laws of Navigation, Customs, 
Seizures ; Causes of forfeiture of Vessels or Cargoes ; Offences 
vagainst Shipping ; Ships’ Registers ; respective duties, rights, and 
responsibility of Owners and Masters of vessels ; special duties of 
Masters, on Jeaving port, during the voyage, coming into port, and 
on arrival in port; respective duties of Masters, Mariners, and 
Apprentices ; Articles, Master’s Authority, discharge of Seamen ; 
Payment, loss, and forfeiture of wages ; Hospital Duty ; regulations 
relating to the Plantation Trade ; Trade with the United States ; 
Imports, Exports, Bonds and Certificates ; Master’s duty on arrival 
at the Plantations ; Kules relating to Seizures there. — Laws of 
Newfoundland, general regulations concerning the Trade and 
Fishery ; Imports, Exports, regulations concerning Rooms, 
Stages, &c., concerning the Police, Masters and Servants, and 
Courts of Newfoundland.’ | 

The law on these several matters is here laid down with great 
precision, and expounded with much clearness. If, therefure, as the 
author assures us, the duties of his immediate vocation did not 
suffer from his ¢fforts in another province, he will not only be 
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forgiven for the intrusion which he confesses, but must. be considered 
as having very much enhanced -his claims to consideration. In this 
country, such works of supererogation are not required ; but in a 
distant and eequestered corner of the Empire, a man of intelligence, 
who applies his habits and acquirements to a varicty of objects, 
acts meritoriously and laudably. Our church does not consider the 
sacerdotal and civil characters as incompatible, since it engrafts on 
the latter the highest legislative and very important magisterial 
duties. 

The following analysis of a well known statute will shew that, in 
the praise which we have bestowed on Mr, A.’s tract, we have done 
him no more than justice. 

©‘ A Promise isin the nature of a verbal covenant. If therefore it be 
to do any explicit act, it is an express contract, as much as any 
covenant ; and the breach of it 1s an equal injury. But in the follow- 
ing cases, no verbal promise shall be sufficient to ground an action 
upon, but at the-least some note or memorandum of it shall be made 
in writing, and signed by the party to be charged therewith : viz. 
(1.) Where an executor or administrator promises to answer damages 
out of his own estate: (2.) Where a man undertakes to answer for 
the debt, default, or miscarriage of another: and even here, if the 
consideration be not expressed, the promise, though in writing, shall 
be void: (3.) Whére any agreement 1s made upon consideration of 
marriage: (4.) Where any contract or sale is made of lands, tene- 
‘ments, or hereditaments, or atly interest therein: (5.) Where there 
is any agreement that is not to be performed within the year. But ! 
all contracts and agreements which, though not in writing, are in | 
their own nature free from all danger of introducing fraud or perjury, 
are out of the purview of this statute. 

‘ Parole evidence of a parole communication between the parties to 
a written agreement, is not to be admitted to add a term not inserted : 
in the specific agreement which they have executed ; nor can the 
consideration be supplied by parole, where the writing is wholly 


silent on that head.’ Jo ) 





NOVELS 


Art. 125 The Assassin of St. Glenroy, or the Axis of Lifer By 
Atthony Frederick Holstein. 12mo. 4 Vols. 1). Boards. 


Newman and Co. 1810. 

We paid a tribute to the inventive powers of this author in our 
account of his Sir Owen Glendower: (Rev. for September) but the 
present publication, without lessening our opinion of his talents, 

excites our regret by an avowal which may perhaps be attractive to 
some readers ; namely, that he has attempted portrait- painting in 
several of the characters. We think that this practice of introduc- 
ing living personages into the novels of the day is both ungenerous 
and unjustifiable, and though it may produce a transient curiosity, 
it seldom increases the intrinsic merit of a work. The Lady Orina 
of this tale is, however, so common a character, that it would be 


difficult to make any individual application of it; while * The Fish- 
5 monger 
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monger of Dorsetshire’ is so dull and so indelicate, that we cannot 
but rejoice at having no acquaintance with the original. 
A. few inelegant expressions occur, such as ¢ regularly mouldered 


features,’ — ‘ he was obligated to entreat,’—‘ Your Ladyship appears © 


quite in the dolorous, &c. We also object to the profusion of 
French which is introduced : the author not only makes all his 
fashionable characters talk French with great fluency, but, in order 
to confirm his own assertion that he has ftimself moved in the same 
sphere, he intersperses French sentences very perseveringly in the 
narrative. These passages do not always possess idiomatic pro- 
priety ; as when we are told of Sir Felix Guildford, that ‘in tem- 


_; porary amour he ever had continued;’ and they are. very seldom 


correctly written. We read of the heroine’s £ sojour’ in a place in 
which she was entertained with ‘ petite soupers? and a ‘ grande am- 
bigu,’ and of her displaying to her lover * some of the bijou’ with which 
she had ornamented her boudoir. 

We have, however, the pleasure of stating that the merits of this 
novel overbalance its defects; the incidents are interesting and 
well imagined ; some of the characters are original, and ably sup- 
ported ; and the dialogue, though too flowery, is always animated, 


and occasionally witty. MesBay. 


Art.13. Luston. 12mo. 2 Vols. gs. Boards. Chapple. 1809. 

The commencement of this Novel is singular, and not preposses- 
sing : the hero is first introduced to our notice as exulting in the 
execution of the late unfortunate King of France: but he appears, 
in the course of the narrative, to make a tacit abjuration of this and 
various other errors ; and though his history is too desultory to 
preserve much semblance of probability, it seems to have been 
written by a man of strong sense, of some feeling, and a scholar. 
—The work perhaps contains more argument than will be amusing 
to those readers who are impatient of every interruption of the 
story ; and the tale itself neither possesses much interest nor conveys 
any impressive moral: but the language has the merit of being ner- 
vous and polished in an unusual degree ; when it is impassioned, it 1s 
not inflammatory ; and where it is disquisitorial, it escapes being 


dull. | De 


Art. 14. The Trish Recluse; or a Breakfast at the Rotunda. 


By Sarah Isdell. t2mo. 3 Vols. sewed. Booth. 

Though this tale may not afferd much pleasure, it can give as 
little offence, unless it be from the very poor attempt at caricature 
which is made in describing ‘ a breakfast at the Rotunda.” The 
style is unaffected, and the story is moral; and though it be not 
recommended by great novelty of incident, or any highly, wrought 
characters, we imagine that it will not be entirely without readers 
among that indulgent and insatiable class, who are contented with 
negative merit in works of fancy, and to whom a romantic title is an 


apology for all deficiencies. | To 
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EDUCATION. 


Art.¢5. An Introduction to Arithmetic, in’which the Four prin- 
cipal Rules are illustrated by a Variety of Questions; Geographt- 
eal, Biographical, and Miscellaneous. By Richard Chambers. 

18mo. 1s8.6d. Bound. Boneand Hone. 1809. 

The principal object of this little treatise is to make the young 
student acquainted with miscellaneous knowlege, while he is learning 
the science of numbers. On this account, therefore, a variety of in-. 
formation is introduced into the questions to be resolved, which the 
Jearner will in a manner feel obliged to fix in his memory, while he is 


studying to give the proper solutions. | W.Re-s. 


Art.16.  Mentorian Lectures, on Sacred and Moral Subjects ; 
adapted to the Comprehension of Juvenile Readers. To which 
are added some original miscellaneous Poems. By Ann Murry, 


Author of Mentoria. 8vo. pp.254. 4s. 6d. Boards. Long- 

man and Co. 

Those persons who are intrusted with the formation of young 
minds will find this work well calculated to be put into the hands of 
their pupils. The lectures consist of several dialogues between @ 
young lady of the age of thirteen or fourteen, and her governess ; 
and the subjects of their conversations are Mental Cultivation, Moral 
Excellence, Taste, and the Sublimity and Beauty of the Holy } 
Scriptures. Each of these topics is explained to the comprehension 
of a person of the age above-mentioned ; and the account of the 
Scriptures is so rational, just, and interesting, that it cannot fail to be 
pleasing and instructing to the juvenile reader. D? 


Art.17. The Pleasures of Benevolence; or the History of Miss 
Goodwill : intended as a Companion to ‘* The Sorrows of Selfish- | 
ness.” Bya Lady. 12mo. pp.1s50. 3s.6d. Bound. Harris. 4 
1809. 

This work is mtended for the use of young persons, and contains : 
many good lessons for their mental improvement. Ina very pleasing 
manner, the fair writer has contrived to describe the virtues of piety, 

» benevolence, meekness, humility, and purity; and we hope that, in 

attracting the attention of young people, she will be rewarded for the 








3 





pains which she has taken in their behalf. De 
Art. 18. Afection’s Gift, or Religious Conversations. 18mo. 18. 
3 arris. : 


Six dialogues between a mother and her daughter, on religious and 
ether subjects, are here adapted for the comprehension of the infant 


mind. D° 


Art.19. Learning better than House and Land, as exemplified in the 
History of a ’squire and a Cow-herd. By J. Carey, LL.D. 
imo. pp.132. Is. 6d. Tabart and Co. 

Dr. Crrey has adapted this tale to display the advantages of learn- 
ing, though unattended with wealth and rank, over the possession of 
the gifts of fortune without mental acquiremeats. After a ‘variety of 
incidents, the young "Squire, who refused to pay attention to his 


books, 
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‘books, is degraded to the station of a barber in America; while the 
son of the Cow-herd, who made the most of every opportunity to 1m- 
prove himself in learning, becomes a merchant of eminence in th 
same country. The tale is a counterpart of the old story of the 


the lesson which it conveys can never be told toe often, while many 


&ind remains in want of it. . W. Re-s. 


Art.20. The Elements of English Education, containing, Part I, An 
Introduction to English Grammar. II. A concise English Gram- 
mar. II1. A short System of Oratory. 1V. An abridged His- 
tory of England. V. Outlines of Geography. WI. A miscella- 
neous prose Selection from approved Authors. VII. A miscel- 
janeous poetical Selection from the best Authors. Intended for 
the Improvement of Youth of both Sexes. By John Brown, Mas- 
ter of an Academy, Kingston, Surrey. I2mo. pp. 348. Crosby 
and Co. 1809, : 

Mr. Brown has here given concise abstracts of the several subjects 
mentioned in his title-page ; and to such as have not the means of 
procuring nor time to peruse larger treatises, his book will be valuable, 
as containing much information im a little compass. ‘The particulars 


are also well digested and perspicuously arranged. Dp? 


Art.21. Zhe Academy, or Picture of Youth. it2mo0. pp. 182. 
3s. 6d. Bound. Harris. 

It is stated in the preface that the author of this work has been for 
several years employed in the education of youths; and he has here 
attempted to give directions for the treatment of young persons of 
different dispositions, by those who have the care of them. In the 
prosecution of this object, he has suggested a plan which has a degree 
of novelty, aud his method is pleasing. Young persons may profit by 
a perusal of the v¢lume, and teachers of youth may read it with 


some advantage. D° 


Art.22. The Mother's Catechism ; or first Principles of Knowlege 
and Instruction for very. young Children. 


Art. 23. Catechism of General Knowlege; or a brief Introduction to 
the Arts and Sciences, for the Use of Schools and Families. 


Art.24. The Catechism of Health ; containing simple and easy Rules 
and Directions for the Management of Children, and Observations 
on the Conduct of Health in general. For the Use of Schools 
and Families. 

All by William Mavor, LL.D. 18mo. ts,each. Lackington and 

| Co. 1809. 

We have read these useful little publications with pleasure, and can 
safely recommend them to the notice of teachers of young children. 
The Mother’s Catechism contains some of the principles of religion, 
and such parts of useful knowlege as best suit their tender years. 
The Catechism of General Knowlege seems to be designed for children 
somewhat older, and gives sueh short notices of the arts and sciences, 
as will furnish them with general ‘ideas of the subjects. The Cate- 

tS chism 
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Basket-maker, and of the late ingenious Mr. Day’s Little Zack: but ; 
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chism of Health merits the attention of parents and teachers, as well 
as young persons, and contains several directions with respect to the 


acquisition and preservation of that inestimable blessing. W.Resx 


Art.25. Exempla Propria: or English Sentences, translated from 
the best Roman Writers, and adapted to the Rules in Syntax: to 
be agaiu translated into the Latin Language: Designed for the 
Use of junior Boys in Classical Schools. By the Rev. George 


Whittaker, A. M. Master of the Grammar School in Southamp-. 


ton. 12mo. pp.179. 38. Bound.. Law. 

The method of grounding young persons in the Latin language, 
by setting them to re-translate what had been before extracted from 
the classics, has been adopted by Mr. Clarke and others who have 
written exercise-books for the junior classes. The improvement in 
the present volume is that each word to be rendered has its part of 
speech, gender, and termination marked in the place: so that the 
young scholar is not under the necessity of consulting his dictionary 
on any occasion, As calculated, therefore, to lighten the labours of 
the student, and to facilitate an attainment of the language, this work 
deserves the attention of classical teachers. ~ 


Art. 26. The History of an Offcer’s Widow, and her young Family. 
l2mo. pp.182. 4s. Bound. Harris. 18c9 

The moral of this tale inculcates on young persons the important 
truth, that, by attending to the duties of the station in which circum- 
stances may place them, they may attain to eminence, though that sta- 
tion does not perfectly accord with their dispositions or previous views 
of life. Charles Belfield, though educated with a design of succeed - 
ing to the church, being thwarted in his intentions, ig compelled to 
take up the profession of arms, and at length, by valour and perse- 
verancc, succeeds to independence ; while his vrother Henry, whom 
nothing could satisfy but the life of a soldier, is under the necessity 
of engaging in trade, and yet, by integrity and industry, gains re-. 
spect and afuence. The story is interesting, and such as may mma 


peculiar manner beneficially engage the attention of juvenile minds. pe 


Art. 27. A Grammar of the French Language; or a new Method of 
learning to speak and write French, on a theoretic, practical, and 
regularly-progressive Plan ; in which the Genius of the Language 
is completely explained and exemplified, by comparing it with that 
of the English. Intended for the Use of Schools, and adapted to 
the Capacities of Scholars of all Ages, and of either Sex. By 
L’Abbé Grancmottet, Professor of the French Language and 
Belles Lettres, in Caroline College, Brunswick. Large 8vo. 
pp. 256. 5s.6d. Diddier and Tebbet. 1808. 

We are told that the author’s reason for publishing this work is, 
that he felt the want of an elementary book suited to his own ideas ; 
and that his aim was to form such an one as would preclude him from 
all the unpleasant part of teaching. It appears to us that the Abbé’s 
rules, though concise, are easy to be comprehended ; and the exer- 
cises, though numerous, are so contrived as to amuse the schalar, and 
improve him in the language. The method which the author pursues 
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is to alter the English so as to adapt it to the genius of the French, 
and thus enable. the learner to translate it with greater ease and ¢or- 


rectness. 


Art.23. Important Studies for the Female Sex, in Reference to mo- 

dern Manners. By Mrs. Cockle. 12mo. 78. Boards, Chapple. 
! In this well-written little work, a great part of the chapter on 
¢ T’emper’ is much to be commended both for its style and its senti- 
ments 3 and the story of * Mrs. Orville,’ though not new, is so im- 
pressively related as to enforce the moral which it illustrates. The 
fair writer also gives some useful advice with respect to the aconomy 
of time, and the appropriationgof every hour to some destined em- 
ployment. She is rather complimentary to those contemporaries of 
her own sex, who have written on the subject of education: but she 
is sometimes in danger of inculcating such motives for the actions 
which she recommends, as (we hope) would not be encouraged by 
the authors whom she takes for her models. Thus, page 58, she as- 
sures her young friend that ‘ the tear of benevolence, or the blush of 
modesty, those interesting testimonies of the worth of the heart, are* 
far more aitractive than the diamond which glitters in the tiara as a 
rival to the one, or the rouge which is resorted to asa substitute for 
the other ;’—and in page 139, she bids the matron £ recollect that 
the interesting and gentle graces of the mother present in that mo- 
ment’ (i.e. when she is nursing) ‘a more attractive picture, a more 
potverful charm than fashion ever bestowed, with all the adventitious 
aids of dress or beauty.’ 

Such considerations as these, improperly understood and applied, 
may destroy the artlessness of compassion, and vitiate the purity of 
maternal tenderness. If * the tear of benevolence’ be * resorted to’ 
as an attraction, and the youthful mother be instructed to mingle 
coquetry with her duties, the readers of this book will be still far- 


ther from ‘¢ simplicity and godly sincerity”’ than they were before 


Mrs. Cockle undertook to improve them. It is, however, but just 
to acknowlege that the instances which we have quoted are the only 
cases in which we remarked a defective morality, and that the ge- 


neral tenor of the work is rational and instructive. | MrsBay, 


Art. 29. LExplication du Procédé grammatical, propre a amenir le Sourd- 
muet du Point ou il est a ce:ui de ? Homme civilisé. Printed on a large 
Sheet. 3s. Savage. 

We have here the process by which the ingenious and excellent Abbé 
Sicard contrived to lead his deaf and dumb pupils to comprehend a 
proposition, and by degrees to learnalanguage. It inspires the reader 
with an exalted opinion of the extreme skill, labour, and patience, 
which are requisite for the accomplishment of a task so diffacult and te- 
dious. ‘he tables were executed in France by the Abbé’s own pupils, 
and they are said to he reprinted here, * in hopes that those who are 
charged with the education of youth may takethe hint, and examine 
whether our own language first, and every other language afterward, 
may not be taught according to the method laid down in them.’ We 
do not much think that this experiment will be tried ; and if it were, 
we should enteriain but faint expectations from it. The deaf and 
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dumb must imbibe a// their notions of language from the rules laid 
own by their instructors ; but ordinary children, long before they 
come under the dominion of a master, have a practical knowlege of 
their mother-tongue. Many of the explanations, therefore, which are 
essential to the former, would only serve to multiply the difficulties 
that impede the progress of the latter. Den. 
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Art. 30. A Discourse on the real Principles of the Revolution, the Bill 
of Rights, Act of Settlement, &c.: in which the Representations of 
Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Maddox, and others, are considered, 
their Ignorance and their Falsehood exposed, and their real V: sews de- 
tected ; being the Substance of three Lectures delivered in ‘L'rimity 
Term, 1809, by the Gresham Lecturer in Civil Law. 8vo. 

pp. 72. Hatchard. 1809. : 
If this lecturer be well skilled in the laws and language of antient 
Rome, he has furnished us with another instance to shew that those 
attainments may exist apart from any eminent knowlege of our own 
laws and language. His abrupt style may. however be vindicated, as 
occasioned by the ardour of his zeal, and the sublimity of his pa- 
triotism $ or as roused and excited by the imminent danger of the state, 
arising not from external but internal hostility. This noble glow 
disdains to submit to the jurisdiction of ordinary criticism, and the 
rules of ordinary conduct. If the cause be served, mis-statements 
and misrepresentations become beauties, empty declamation must 
pass for close reasoning, and bold assertions be deemed as valid ag 
sound arguments. Admitting the zealous ciyilian before us to be 
thus privileged, he presents strong claims to praise; nothing can 
be so admirably reasoned as his tract ; nothing so strictly argument- 
ative throughout. If Sir Francis Burdett, in one of his speeches, 
exculpated Tooke, Hardy, Muir, Palmer, &c. from the charge of 
treason, our civilian slips Despard and his associates and the Irish 
rebels into the list, and then inveighs against the Baronet as the ad-« 
_Vvocate of the latter. He tells us that certain persons were taking mea-~ 
i°?" sures to procure a meeting, which was to assume the character and 
powers of a national representation, and to supersede the authority of 
Parliament; alluding, no doubt, to the proceeding for which Messrs. 
Tooke, Hardy, &c. were taken up. It is true that they were 
charged with what is here ascribed to them: but successive Juries, 
consisting of individuals as much above suspicion as the Gresham 
Jecturer, have, on their solemn oaths, given their negative to these 
charges. At one of the trials, Mr. Pitt was asked whether he had 
not been appointed a delegate to a similar meeting, and he answered 
in the negative on his oath: but Mr. Sheridan, being asked the same 
question, not only admitted the fact, but stated that Mr. Pitt also 
had been such a delegate, and alleged circumstances which brought 
it to the Minister’s recollection, who requested permission of the 
court to amend his oath by retracting his previous denial. The 
Jeeturer seems, at the time when he wrote, to have been well pleased 
with our situation; and from his pages we should collect that we 
never were better governed ; that our affairs, foreign and domestic, 
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were never more skilfully managed ; that we never had more pure 
nor abler ministers ; and that public measures were never better de- 
vised nor more adroitly executed. : 

We are at a loss to account for this writer’s resentment towards 
the party whom he here assails, since they have been the best sup- 
porters of his political idols. ‘The present premier has candidly ace 
knowleged his obligations tothem. These patriots par excellence, who 
avow the wish, ‘ may things grow worse in order that they may 
grow better.” have with equal consistency and frankness supported 
the Percivals, Cannings, and Castlereaghs, and deprecated the re- 
turn to power of their opponents; and a person of great authority 
among the exclusive patriots has said that, in the actual state of 
the government, the people can have no interest in a change, which, 
as respecting them, is only to be considered as sure to occasion fare 
ther taxation : shrewdly remarking, also, that the said people think 
that we have taxes enough already. If the lecturer will view things 
on this side, he may hereafter qualify his censure of the popular Ba- 


renet and his partisans. Jo. 


Art. 31. The Real State of England, 1809. Svo. pp.e117- 45. Ode 
sewed. Mathews and Co. 

Great cry and little wool! Never were we danced up and down 
through sacred, profane, and ecclesiastical history, and made to pore 
our blind eyes over 117 closely printed pages of /ong primer, to so 
little purpose as on the present occasion. We have placed the pam- 
phlet in the political class, because its title indicates such a bearing : 
but its complexion is religious ; and the object of this long rigmarole 
is to prove (what few of our readers will be disposed to question} 
“that, to render the labours of man effectual, something more is ne- 


'cessary than human power,’ The naval victories of England are con- 


sidered as the result of * a dispensation of the mo:t extraordinary mercy 
and goodness ;? (may not the enemy also make the same boast of his 
not less splendid /and-victories?) and we are exhorted not to confide 
in the doctrine of a ballance of power, nor in our commerce, nor in 
our wealth, nor in our arms. Of the real state of England, we have no 
ether account than such as is to be found in every Fast-Sermon ; and 
when the writer speaks of certain of our laws relative to ecclesiastical 


' affairs, as ‘ acceptable in the sight of Omnipotence,’ he uses, ia our 


judgment, a sort of presumptuous language which ought not to pass 
unreproved. * Who hath known the mind of the Lord?” 


POETRY, and th DRAM A+ 


Art. 32. The Sons, or Family Feuds, a Tragic Play, in five 
Acts. By J. Jones. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Tipper, &c. 1809. 
It is irksome to analyse nonsense; and yet,.if this task never 

fell to our lot, we might grow sleepy with satisfaction. Our cen- 

sorial powers, however, are seldom suffered long to lie dormant ; and 
if they had at present no other employment, they would find 
sufficient exercise in the examination of this play. From the 


manner in which it is printed, we imagine that it is intended 


for blank verse : but we find scarcely a line in the whole compo- 
sition 
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sition which is not defective in metre.—Will the reader accept a 


specimen ? 
‘Act lI. Scene rst. 
Aumira, And are you really well? 
My brother even now, did grate my ears, 
With words that spoke of Ferdinand but ill; 
Yet, does it glad my heart to find the tale 
Untrue. : 
Mortimer. Thanks, kind Almira; you have the tender 
Of my thanks for this int’rest in my fate, 
So undeserv’d. 
Aumira. Ah! Ferdinand, you ‘are 
My favo’rite ! 
Mertimer. Indeed; then am I happier, 
Than | thought I were. What can she mean? 
(astde. ) For, 
Surely favor’d is the man, who shares esteem, 
So highly valued as Almira’s. 
Amira, with involuntary haste. 
And 
Pray did Ferdinand, so youthful, ever 
Love? 3 
Mortimer. Love, Lady, yes, but ah! alas! 
ALMIR A, (with exultation.) 
She 
Died then! and could you love again 2? 
, Mortimer. Good heavens! (aside.)’? &e &e. 
The plot is not superior to the execution of this play. We have 
been taught by Shakespeare to dispense with the Unities of Time and 
Place, but who can be pleased without unity of Interest ? ‘The two 
Sons of Count Belmond strut their hour on the Stage, and then are 
eclipsed by the stranger, Mortimer ; he is again dismissed to make 
room for the sorrows of Olivia and the intrigues of Almira; and the 
only point in which this production resembles any work of genius, 
with which we are acquainted, 1s that, like Rasselas, it has «a Con- 





cluston in which nothing is concluded.” Mt? Bay. 


Art. 33. Poems, by Str John Carr. 8vo. pp. 228 tos. 6d. 
Boards. Mathews and Leigh. 1809. 

The notoriety, which has attached to the excursions of this Tra- 
velley to the Green Mountains of Erin,” excited our curiosity to 
trace his progress in a journey to Parnassus ; and we find that he has 
not assumed the privilege of Travellers by remaining at his fire side, 
and amusing us with a fabulous account of regions which he never 
visited. On the contrary, he has gathered several poetic flowers, 
which, though they seem not to have been culled at the very top of the 
Hill, are not destitute of fragrance nor of beauty. 

Sir John Carr modestly and properly calls these poems * Vers de 
Société’? His complimentary lines are not always among the moat 


successful of his compositions: but in his more grivus poems, he 
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1s pathetic and unaffected ; the lines to Study’ are fanciful and poe- 
tical ; and though his subjects are often too trivial, his poetry dis- 
plays feeling and imagination. 

Sit John occasionally indulges, however, too much in trifling con- 
ceits, and in punning ; and surely-this lowest species of wit will not 
sauction the allotment of a whole 8vo. page of fine paper to such 
specimens of it as the following : 


‘ Epigram on secing the dilapidated stale of Bethlem Hospital. 
* Weil with the purpose does the place agree ; 


For e’en the very house is crack’d you see.’ 
We add a more pleasing specimen, though the compliment which 
it conveys is perhaps too much indebted to poetic licence. 


© Lines on hearing Miss sing at an Evening party. 


‘©The Nigh TinGaLe’s ComPLaInr. 
(c The Moon had bespangled the murmuring wave, _ 
The dew-drop had moisten'd the moss of the cave, 
The summer-night breeze, like a sigh, was just heard, 
- When thus flow’d the strains of the dark warbling bird : 


«¢ T hear a strange melody breath thro’ the grove, 
Now swelling with joy, and now melting with love 3 
Tho’ sweet is the sound, yet it should not invade, 
Unbidden, my lonely deminion of shade. 





‘¢ As long as the stars that now twinkle shall shine, 
This willow’s my throne, and all nature is mine : (| 


——— 
‘ 


Perchance ’tis the breeze on yon desolate lute 3 / G.2. 


Its strings are now sighing, so long that were mute. 


«Ah! no, silly bird that Iam! shall I grieve? s 
Shall envy alarm, and shall folly deceive ? if 
Tis the voice of Eliza? I hear it again, ‘fi 
Enraptur’d | hear it, nor envy restrain.” 

Then Philomel flutter’d with tremulous wing 
To Eliza more happy to listen than sing !” 
A portrait of Sir J. Carr is prefixed to the volume. 


Art. 34. The Hermitage, or Views of Life and Manners: a Poem, 
with Notes. Crown S8vo. Boards. Longman and Co. 
Of these very heterogeneous titles, the latter 13 certainly the most 


appropriate to the poem, which contains nothing relative to a Her: 


mitage ; unless it bea description, in the beginning, ofa 
‘ Neat cot, with flowers and ivy graced,’ 
in which the author wishes to reside. 

The views of § Life and Manners’ -are written with truth and good 
temper; and we find nothing in them which is chimerical, except the 
numerous 4eads into which the subjects are unnecessarily divided, and 
which interrupt the connection of the poem and distract the attention 
of the reader. 

The *Walk.in the City’ seems to have been composed out of 
Swift’s ** Walk in London :” but the notes display feflection, and 
judgment ; and we may recommend the poem as an interesting and 
pleasing composition. 
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Art. 35. Camilla, or the Deserted Sister. A Poem, founded on well 
known Occurrences. Inscribed to a Right Honourable Lady. 
By W.W.W. 4to. 2s. J.T. Hughes. 180g. 

As we wish to consider compositions without entering into cone 
troversies, we can only speak of the poetical merits of this publica- 
tion ; and these appear to have been injured by the indignation which 
has dictated the expressions. The Muses may be angry, but they 
should not be abusive, They are, however, here invoked to detail 
so atrocious a transaction, that we must excuse though we cannot 

laud their resentment ; and as we have had no previous knowlege 
of the facts on which this poem is founded, we can only wish that it 
may excite contrition in proportion to the justice of ita cause and the 


veracity of its narration. MxsBar 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 36. Another Guess at Funius, and a Dialogue. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Hookham, junior. 

Not yet tired of guessing, this anonymous author is resolved on 
another trial to disclose the mysterious Junius ; who, it seems, is 
not Mr. Burke, Single Speech Hamilton, Lord George Sackville, 
Lord Ashburton, Serjeant Adair, General Lee, Lord Shelburne, 
nor Mr. Boyd, but no Jess a personage than William Pitt, the great 
Earl of Charham, The author of this guess labours, with much ine . 
genuity, to prove that, at last, he has Ae the right nail on the head, 
and that his conjecture assumes the shape and semblance of proba- 
bility : but we cannot be of his opinion. Beyond a doubt, this 


' celebrated writer was a person of eminence, above the rank and sta- 


tion of Mr. Boyd : but, if the prominent feature of Lord Chatham’s 
character was Vanity, this concealment of himself was not very likely 
to take place. Besides, we have no specimens of Lord C.’s style 
which prove that he could write like Junius. We have no evidence 
that he was supereminently energetic with his pen. 

In the subjoined dialogue in the shades between the great Earl 
of Chatham and his son William Pitt, the administration of the 
latter meets the approbation of the parent ; and we are left to infer, 
if we choose, that such an administration could not have been 


Mo-y. 


unwise. 


Art. 37. The Beauties of Tom hiawics Consisting of Humorous 
Pieces in Prose and Verse, selected from the Works of that 
Satirical and lively Writer. To which is prefixed a Life of the 
Author by the late Charles Henry Wilson, Esq. of the Inner 
‘Temple. 1zmo. 48. Boards. Hughes, &c. 

‘Tom Brown was a writer of considerable acquirements, talents, and 
notoriety in the seventeenth century, and possessed a fund of humour 
which was adapted to the taste of those days: but we apprehend 
that he is now little known ; his satire, his descriptions, and his al- 
lusions, have become in many’ instances inappropriate and obsolete ; 
and the gross licence of the generality of his writings does not in- 
duce us to wish for their revival. "The Editor of these Leauties has. 


cértainly rejected the most oflen:ive of ‘Tom’s lucubrations, but»h¢ 
2 has 
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has not kept even this small selection wholly free from objectionable 
effusions, as the Satire on Woman and the tale from Boccace- will 
"evince; aud we should think that his time might have been better em- 
ployed. G.2. 
Art. 38. The Lancashire Gazetteer: An Alphabetically arranged 
Account of the Hundreds, Market Towns, Boroughs, Parishes, 
Townships, Hamlets, Gentleman’s Seats, Rivers, Lakes, Moun- 
tains, Moors, Commons, Mosses, Antiquities, &c. in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster. ‘Together with Historical Descriptions of 
the Chief Places, with their Fairs, Markets, Local and Metropo- 
lican Distances, Charters, Church Livings, Patrons, &c. By 
. Joseph Aston, Author of the Manchester Guide. 12mo, Boards, 
; Longman and Co. 
The copious title of this work sufficiently explains its object, and 
we doubt not that it will be found useful by those who wish to have 
particular information respecting the County of Lancaster. Thé 
places of small consequence are barely mentioned, with their situa- 
tion and distance from the next principal town: but of those of 
greater importance some particulars are stated, and the larger towns 


are concisely described. W. Re-s. 


Art. 39. The Travels of Humanius, in Search of the Temple of 
Happiness ; an Allegory. To which is subjoined, The Manu- 
script, an Interlude, dedicated to the Readers of the above. By 
William Lucas. tzmo. pp. 260. 48. Boards». Sherwood and 
Co. 1809. ee 
Life is here supposed to have a thousand gates, each of which 

promises a path to happiness: but the Traveller, in trying which is 

the true road, meets with several disappointments. Allured by 
beautiful prospects, and deceitful advisers, he attempts to arrive at 
happiness with the votaries of Pleasure, of ame, and of Riches, but 
by experience finds that he cannot reach it by the roads which 
| they pursue. At length, however, he attends to the voice of truth, 

i and by her is taught the way to:attain the desired object.—The 

allegory is written in a pleasing manner, and contains much instruc- 

tion for young persons. po 

Art. 40. Adam and Margaret; or the cruel Father punished for 
his unnatural Conduct to his innocent Daughter. A Narrative 
of real Incidents, with some Reflections, and a Proposal for 
cultivating a Department of Literature to be. entitled Private 
Biography. By Alexander Molleson. 8vo. pp. 40. 1s, 6d. 


Constable and Co. 1809. . 
We have in this short tale an exhibition of the dreadful effects 


ef habitual intoxication, The father, who in his younger years 
| was quiet and industrious, afterward attached himself to bad com- 

pany, frequented clubs, became a monster to his family and an 
outcast from society, and at length suffered premature death oc- 
casioned by distress. The author declares that no particulars are 


related for which he cannot vouch. 
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In the’ proposals for Private Biography are many pertinent ree 
marks, worthy the attention of those who delight to depict the 


human character, and form lessons for conduct in life. | -WRe-s 


"Art. 41. William Tell; or Swisserland delivered, by the Chevalier 
de Florian, Member of the Royal Academies of ‘Paris, Madrid, 
Florence, &c. &c. A posthumous Work. To which is pre- 
fixed, the Life of the Author by Jauffret. Translated from the 
French. By William B. Hewetson, Author of ‘the Blind 
Boy,” ‘the Fallen Minister,” &c. &c. i2mo. pp. 115. 58. 
Boards. Sherwood and Co. 180g. 

Although living in solitude, and devoted to literary pursuits, 
M. de Florian experienced «the sad effects of the revolutionary 
regime of his country, and was torn from his peaceful retreat 
and dragged to a prison. In order to employ himself while suffer- 
ing the rigours of confinement, he conceived and executed the plan 
of celebrating the Swiss Hero of Liberty. | The subject of his 
work must be interesting, as it 1s that to which Swisserland owed 
the happiness which it so long enjoyed in the union of its Cantons. 
The sentiments are also pure, and the descriptions are pleasing’: but 
both of them partake tov much of the melancholy hue which they 
received from the author’s situation when he wrote. The style is 
poetic-prose ; which, although in repute in France is not so popular 
in England ; and the pleasure which a reader will derive from a 
perusal of the tale will, in a great measure, depend on his taste in 
this respect. ! Do 


Art. 42. Zool-gical Anecdotes ; or Authentic and Interesting Facts 
relative to the Lives, Manners, and Economy of the Brute Crea- 
tion, exhibiting the most striking Instances of the Intelligence, 
Sagacity, secial Disposition, and extraordinary Capacities of 
various Animals, both in their natural and domestic dtates. 
2 Vols. 12mo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Colburn. 18:8. 

Those persons who are fond of perusing instances of sagacity in 
the brute species will find this work a very acceptable present. The 
author has left no part of the world unexplored, in order to extend 
_ the entertainment of his readers. Many of the instances recorded 
are really surprizing ; those of the Dog are the most numerous ; yet 
considerable notice is taken of the Cat, the Elephant, the Ape, the 
Hare, and several other animals. Young minds may reap consider- 
able improvement from a perusal of these volumes, since they will 
hence be disposed to treat brute animals with due humanity, a virtue 
which too many individuals often neglect. Do 


Art. 43. Riches and Poverty; a Tale. By Miss Barrell. 12mo. 
pp. 212. 5s. Boards. Tupper, | 

In this tale, Miss Barrell endeavours to pourtray, with vivid 
colours, the all-commanding power of wealth over interested minds. 
‘Lhe Heroine, while favoured with the gifts of fortune even in 
prospect, is caressed, flattered, and adored : but rio sooner is she 
reported to be assailed by the clouds of adversity, than she ts overs 
whelmed with disappointment, neglect, aud insult. ‘Though mer- 
cenary 
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cenary motives, however, too much influence the world, let us rejoice 
that some such disifterested characters may be found in it as Mr. 
Healville and Sir Edward Wybrow. The story is well told, and 
would be still more interesting had it not been so much extended. 


Art. 44. Essay on Secpu'chres; or a Proposal for erecting some 
Memorial of the illustrious Dead in all Ages, on the Spot where 
their Remains have been interred. By William Godwin. 
8vo. pp.1.6. Miller. 1809. 

‘* Man passeth away,” and, in process of time, every memorial of 
him. While one poet reminds us that “ Nature’s copy’s not 


eternal,” another a:tests a fact equally notorious :— 


** Data sunt ipsis quoque fata sepulchris.”? 


Mr. Godwin seems to lament the latter rather than the former. 
The impressions of Dr. Johnson, on his visit to Iona, were similar 
to those which this feeling writer expertenced when standing on 
spots that had been consecrated by the illustrious dead ; and his 
reflections tend to corroborate the observation, ‘“* that whatever 
makes the distant and the past to predoninate over the present 
elevates us in the rank of thinking beings.”? We regard this essay, 
however, rather as a play of genius than as a serious proposal : 
but the subject is placed in several affecting points of view; and if 
the remarks be too sentimental and romantic for the million, a few 
readers may be found who will be electrified by them, and will thank 
the author for this Meditation ameng the Tombs :—which, unlike other 
productions of Mr. Godwin’s pen, is more in the style of asticnt 
piety than of modern philosophy. ; 


SINGLE SERMON. 


‘Art. 45. The Obligation and Utility of Public Worship ; a Discourse 


delivered at the Opening of the Oid Jewry Chapel, in Jewin 

Street, December 10, 1809 ; and published at the Request of the 

Society. By Abraham Kees, D.D. F.R.S. &c.  Svo. Is, 

Longman and Co. : 

It is impossible, within the narrow limits of a sermon, to state the 
duty and importance of social worship with more clearness and 
energy than Dr. Rees has displaycd on the present occasion, The 


‘different points of view, in which he has placed this subject, give 


it the highest interest ; and though the remarks, with which he in. 
troduces and concludes his discourse, more particularly apply to his 
congregation and to himself, yet the general observations, by which he 
endeavours to inforce the resolution in the text, (Neh. x. 32.) We will 
not forsake the house of God, are universally applicable, and merit the 
cousideration of the present age, in which an indifference to public 


worship seems to be alarmingly prevalent. We hope that the ex- 


postulations of this Master in Israel will make a deep impression on 
Parents, and on the rising generation ; for on social religion much 


of social virtie necessarily depends. 


Conrres- 


W. Re-s. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


We have received from Dr. Kentish some strictures on the review 
of his Essay on Baths which appeared in our number for November. 
The Doctor is much offended with our critique on his description of 
the skin; and we accordingly referred to our remarks on that 
subject: but, after an attentive consideration of them, we maintain 
that we were authorized in our animadversions, and we abide by our 
assertion that the description of the skin given by Dr. Kentish is 
erroneous. We seem, however, to have excited the author’s indigna- 
tion in the most lively manner, by our objection to his newly dis- 
covered dlushing membrane, a name which he has chosen to apply to 
the rete mucosum. We are sorry that we cannot assent to his specu- 
lations on this subject : but we remain unconvinced by the ingenuity 
and novelty of his hypothesis. Whether he be right in his witty 
and polite insinuation, respecting the inaptitude of Reviewers to 
experience the sensation of blushing, is a point of too delicate a 
mature for us to decide. 

We have also been favoured with a letter on the same subject from 
another correspondent, with whose.respeciability as a practitioner 
we are well acquainted. We assure this gentleman that his com- 
munications will always he regarded with the attention which they 
merit ; and that, if we ever inadvertently commit any critical 
injustice, we shall feel ourselves bound in honour to make an explicit 
avowal and correction of the fault : but, in the present instance, we 
are not sensible of any inaccuracy on our part. Dr. L. will pardon 
us for not entering into a discussion of the matter in this place ; and 
he will permit us to add that, without any depreciation of his talents, 
we may suppose him to be unacquainted with many of the modern 
Giscoveries in physiology and anatomy. Haller himself, were he 


again to appear among us, must condescend to become a pupil. 
Bos. 





It would have given us much pleasure to administer to ¢ the 
wanity’ of C. T’.. M, alias Constantia, if we could have done it con- 
scientiously ; but we acknowlege that such homage appeared to us 
to be incompatible with our duty ; and we hope that our fair cor- 
respondent will forgive us. At our age, gallantry is not very 
enthusiastic ; and at hers, if we may judge from circumstances, the 


We of praise should not be very predominant. 





NoTICeE. 


oP Allithe deficient Numbers of the Montrury Review having now 
been re-printed, any imperfection in copies of this work may be supplied, 
on application to the publishers. A few complete setts, from 1749 to the 
present time, may also be procured from the principal Booksellers. 





** The Appendix to Vol. LX. of the M.R. is published with 
this Number, and contains accounts of many interesting and import. 
ant continental productions ; together with the Title and Index 


for the Volume. 
“Ro fer 
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